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Wisconsin Journal of Edncation. 


VOL. V. JUNE, 1861. NO. 12. 


RECITATIONS. 


A good deal has been said, in educational periodicals, upon the best 
methods of teaching the various branches of common school instruction. 
This forms a very useful feature in the Wisconsin Journal, and I trust 
it may continue to engage the attention of the practical educators of the 
State. But, leaving this to more skillful pens, will you permit me to 
offer a few reflections upon the general subject of conducting recitations? 

I think, as teachers, we adhere to closely to the text-book in hearing 
recitations. The book is absolutely indispensable to our teaching at all, 
and is final in its authority. It embodies all that can be communicated 
upon a subject. Had it been given by divine inspiration, we could 
scarcely receive it with more unquestioning faith. I verily believe that 
much mischief arises from this practice. The errors, inaccuracies and 
loose statements of the books—and none are whol'y free from such— 
glide into the pupil’s mind, and take as tenacious a hold o! his memory 
as what is true and accurate. The teacher, too, loses his individuality, 
and with it most of his efficiency in teaching. He is a mere appendage 
to the book—of little more practical utility to the learner, than the ques- 
tions which cumber the pages. Whatever may be the cause of this 
dependence upon the letter of the books, whether it be a lack of knowl- 
edge of what we attempt to teach, or of zeal and self-respect which would 
impel us to devise original methods and make the statements of others 
tributary to our own—whatever be the cause, I repeat, the result is the 
same, the teaching is not vital. 
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Almost every teacher employed in the Prussian schools, is capable of 
preparing the text-books used in his school. In fact, in the larger 
schools, very many of the teachers do thus prepare their own books.— 
Their professional knowledge is thorough and exhaustive. How few of 
our teachers are competent intelligently to compile, from the abundant 
material around them, a primer or spelling-book for a primary school ?— 
How few are able to g've a sound discriminating and critical opinion 
upon the merits and defects of the books used by their pupils? I fear, 
if we could get a truthful answer to these questions from book publishers 
and agents, there might be just grounds for self-reproach and humilia. 
tion. 


To every recitat on, the teacher must bring certain positive qualifica. 
tions, and during it, he must be in a certain state of mind, and perform 
certain important functions; otherwise he does not conduct the recitation; 
the recitation conducts or does not conduct itself. I will briefly mention 
a few of the things which I deem essential to success in this particular: 


Ist. The teacher should possess a clear, accurate and comprehensive 
acquaintance with what he undertakes to teach. In his mind the subject 
should have the certainty of science. Confused notions are fatal to pro- 
gress. He shou'd know very much more than the mere specialty which 
he is called upon to teach. He should be able, as occasion requires, to 
draw from language, from mathematics, from natural science, from litera- 
ture, from art, from nature,—facts, argument, and illustration to freshen 
what is stale, light up what is dark, and to bid the dry bones of the text: 
book be clothed upon with a beautiful garment, and informed witha 
living spirit. 

2nd. His mind must be wholly given up to the matter in hand, while 
conducting the recitation. He must be cool, free from embarassment 
and distraction ; yet earnest and wakeful. He must have, as it were, 
an intellectual hold upon the class, and establish an intimate sympathy 
with it. 

Horace Mann, I think it is, who describes a visit he made to a school 
in some remote mountain region of Scotland. He found the teacher with 
his coat off, in front of the class, laboring intellectually and even physi- 
cally, as if his very life depended upon his earnestness. His eyes flashed 
the genuine soul-fire ; his words came clear, quick and resonant ; his 
arms swung, his body swayed. Ile was working, and every power of 
body and mind was enlisted in the service. And, then, the intense inter- 
est and activity of the pupils attested the vitality of the instruction; the 
little boys and girls were in such a state of mental excitement as fairly 
to leap off their seats when a question was put to them. 
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Now, I may not counsel the taking off of coat:, or violent physical 
labor ; but I do think that this great energy of the mind, this wakeful- 
ness of the mental faculties are necessary conditicns, on the part of 
teacher and taught, to the proper communication and acquisition of 
knowledg>. The mind grows only by its own intense action. The pres- 
sure must be within the brain, and not upon it ; the one is life, the other 
death. A sleepy, stupid, absent-minded teacher, pretending to hear a 
recitation from a droning, half-awake class, is a most lamentable 
burlesque upon the noble busine-s of instruction. 

3d, As to what the teacher must do, while conducting a recitation : 
He must be careful not to do too much,—not to do a single thing the 
class can do. It is never his business to recite a lesson. When there is 
a difficulty, he ought simply to indicate the way in which it may be re- 
moved, instead of removing it himself, If, at any time, he does attempt 
toremove an obstruction, or clear up what is dark, his effurts must be an 
entire success, or they will be, so far as his pupils are concerned, an entire 
failure. Every line he makes upon the mind must be deep, sharp and 
direct. Ie must not only strike at the mark, but exactly to the mark.— 
He must throw the scholar wholly upon his own resources. The progres 
and the movement must be made by the class; the teacher sustaining 
simply the relation of director. He must question, and cross-question, 
with the per.inacity of a despairing lawyer. Ile ought to show the open 
and the hidden uses of what he teaches, and impart some power to apply 
abstract knowledge to life and scul purposes. Te should enkindle or 
establish in the young heart a love for knowledge, and an unslumbering 
zeal inits pursuit. He should throw around his own labors and his 
pupils’ efforts and attainments, the sacred glow of reverence for truth.— 
In fine, by every exercise of the class-room, he should lead his scholars 
up that shining ascent, whose every step some fact of science is, to Him 
who is the perfect knowledge, and the perfect truth, and the perfect 
mind—to Him who is the beginning, and the sum, and the consummation 


of things. C. 





‘Every one seems to love you,” said a gentleman toa little girl. “Do 
they ?”’ she replied smiling ; “ well, I guess its because J love them all.” 

Ah! never did philosophy, seeking for deeply hidden gems of wisdom, 
strike upon a truth more rare and pure; for a loving and kindly nature, 
like sweet music, awakens kindred echoes. It possesses the power of 
winning the love it freely gives. There is no harshness that love cannot 
soften, no anger that a gentle word will not disarm. 
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MY FIRST SCHOOL. 


I was fated to be a teacher. Tea hing was hereditary in the family, 
my father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, and so on, as far back as 
could be traced, having followed that occupation. Indeed, I think there 
was no branch of our ancestral tree, on which a teacher did not hang. — 
My first attempt at teaching was ina small country district school. First 
came the examination. This I somewhat dreaded, but summoning all 
my courage, I found myself, one pleasant day in September, ushered into 
the presence of the august committee, consisting of the minister, lawyer, 
doctor, squire, and one or two worthy farmers, ready to pass judgment 
upon me and my qualifications. My beginning was unfortunate. The 
minister’s solemn way of asking me what was the chief end of man, 
frightened me, although I was well drilled in the catechism, into replying, 
“to teach school.’’ hey debated, in horror, whether to proceed in such 
acase; butat last the lawyer tried me: ‘Young woman, what is a 
‘felode se?’”’ “I’ve never studied Ilebrew” ssid I, as modestly as 
possible. Another consultation now took place, the result of which was 
to turn me oyer into the hands of farmer and squire, who were to test 
my knowledge of geography, arithmetic, spellingand grammar. In these 
departments I acquited myself rather more creditably, although some 
slight differences of oj inion arose, as to whether the Connecticut river 
was in the northwestern or southwestern part «f the State ; whether 
Moscow was in Norway or Sweden, and whether George Washington was 
present at the battle of Waterloo, the squire insisting that it was there 
he uttered the memorable words: ‘A horse, a horse, my kingdom for 
a horse !’’ 

The dreaded scene was at last over, and I was engaged to teach five 
months and board around. 


The next Monday morning, bright and early, I was at the seene of my 








future labors—a small school house which did not greatly differ from | 


country school houses generally. I waited sometime for my pupils, but | 


no one appearing, I sat down to consider upon my mode of procedure, 
when I was st rtled by the door suddenly flying open and a whole posse 
of children tumbling upon the floor in elegant confusion, followed by a 
immediate scrambling to obtain their former position. At first, I could 
not explain this strange introduction, but soon discovered that they not 
daring to enter, had heen peeping it at their new teacher through a crack 
in the door, which at last gave way, producing the effect I have described. 
Order was soon restored, and I found my school numbered about thirty, 
of different sizes, ages and attainments. One large boy, the largest in 
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school, after taking a leisurely survey of me, in an under tone informed 
those around him, that if I attempted to touch him, I should find myself 
pitched out of the window. ‘Perhaps I shall” thought J. Nothing re- 
markable occured the first day ; and at night I asked a little Loy whose 
father had sent word for me to come there any time to board, if I could 
go home with him, and was surpri-ed to hear him say that his mother 
couldn’t have me that day, for they were killing hens. The only alterna- 
tive was to go to the house of one of the committee, where I met with 
no we'come reception. After a supper of cold pork and potatoes, I asked 
fora book to read. A vigorous search which was instituted for the 
credit of the house, resulted in the bringing to light an ancient copy of 
Muray’s Grammar, two old almanacs, and the National Preeeptor. The 
next morning I went early to school, and endeavored to make it look more 
cheerful. Some pictures which I had in my trunk I was in the act of 
nailing to the wall, when the boy who had made so many threats the day 
before, cntered. He seemed to be quite surprised to see me there, and 
evidently meditating some mischief, hardly knew whether to beat a re- 
treat, or face the enemy. Before he had time to do either, I began to 
tell him how glad [ was that he came just then, as I greatly needed his 
assistance. After hesitating a moment, he came forward, and witha 
few directions rendered such valuable assistance, that before school time, 
we had quite changed the aspect of the place. When we had finished, 
my assista.t turned to me saying: ‘Wall, I kinder like you after all, 
and I'll help youall I ken.” “ Thank you,” said I, “I shall need your 


2? 


assistance,” and he passed to his seat. Through the day, I kept an 
unobserved watch upon him, but was satisfied before night, that he in- 


tended to keep his word. 


The diy passed, and at night I started to go home with one of the boys, 
who had informed me in the morning that his mother was ready to take 
me. Upon reaching my boarding place and looking round, I found my- 
self in a large underground room, walled with rough stone, with a huge 
fireplace on one side, in which some green brush was smoking. The 
only occupants of the room were two women, a mother and daughter, 
who entered into a conversation by asking every imaginable question 
about myself, parents, school, home, &c., in true Yankee style. After a 
little, the man of the house entered, greeting me roughly, at the same 
time calling for his supper, which was now ready. The principal article 
of food, was some indescribable dish placed in the centre of the table, all 
helping themselves as they wished. After tea, I was olliged to submit 
to a second cross questioning until at last I beat a retreat, and sought 
refuge in slumber. In the morning I arose and dressed, but finding no 
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convenience for washing in my room, went down stairs, and was shown 
a huge trough filled with water, placed near the back door, which all used 
—a contrivance both cheap and elegant. 

But my school life, although commenced with so dark a prospect, soon 
began to brighten, and I found in many places, warm, living hearts, and 
the rough kindness and geniality which characterizes New England 
country life. In my school, after the usual trials and vexations incident 
to the beginning of the term, I found scholars ready and willing to learn, 
and anxious to lighten my cares as much as possible. The term passed 
swiftly away, examination came and went, and it was with regret that I 
bade adicu to those whose characters I had been moulding for the last 
five months. One by one they all departed, and left me sitting alone.— 
The shadows were deepening around me, and I was preparing to leave, 
when I heard a step, and on looking up, saw the boy whom I have before 
mentioned, who handed me a book, for which he had spent all his 
hoarded pocket money, and for which he had heard me express a wish.— 
T was too much touched to speak, and awkwardly making a bow, he left 
me. 

Thus ended my first school, and as I look back on that winter, the 
dark spots turn bright, the rough places grow smooth, and altogether it 
is a sunny and pleasant spot in my memory. A 


MY FIRST SCHOOL DAY. 


A foggy morning rose over our village on the first day of November, 
1835. . The winter-term of our common-school began, and it was my 
first school-day. I was then about five years of age. The dark clouds 
which hung over the tops of the high mountains that stood near my beau- 
tiful home, while their sides were painted in golden colors by the morn- 
ing sun, presented an image of the gloom that overshadowed my otherwise 
gay and joyful soul. My parents and friends had depicted the rules and 
regulations of the public schools in sober tints, and my pulse beat high, 
and I scarcely breathed, as the school-room door opened, and I was 
ushered into the sacred place where seeds of knowledge and virtue are 
sown and gathered. My sister showed me the bench upon which I was 
to sit, let go my little hand, and took her own seat. Nearly a hundred 
heads turned to look at the new-comer, and thus added to his fright ; but 
no word of greeting or encouragement was uttered by the teacher, who 
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was sitting at his elevated desk. What was a little fellow like me, before 
his proud eminence! He could not condescend to speak a syllable of 
love or consolation. ‘Thus passed the greatest event in my young life’s 
history—my entrance into a new sphere of action—without a word of 
encouragement or even of friendly notice, from any human being! 


The school was opened with prayer. The scholars then began to read 
and write—to recite and study, and I opened my little primer, ready to 
repeat the lessons I had learned under the care of my sister and parents. 
After I had waited about an hour, the teacher came to hear me recite.— 
My heart beat so fast that there was hardly room for it in my little 
breast ; my cheeks glowed, and hardly can a poor soul at the day of 
judgment feel more dread and anxiety about the result of the sentence to 
be given, than I experienced when my teacher commanded me to recite. 
However, overcoming my agitation, I did very well, and instead of find- 
ing fault, the teacher pointed to my next lesson on the following page ; 
but left me without a word of that love and encouragement, which my 
soul craved, as a weary wanderer in a desert craves water to slake his 
thirst. 

Meanwhile the humming of the hundred bees which were gathering 
the honey of knowledge, grew louder and louder. Some, having satis- 
fied their appetite, began to raise their eyes; my own curiosity was exci- 
ted too, and I began to look around the school-room. How many new 
things I beheld—among them a large black-board, with scholars making 
figures upon it; a chart with large letters upon it, which I began to 
compare with those in my book. The stove near the door next attracted 
my attention. Directly before me was the desk of the teacher, elevated 
about eight inches above the floor, and upon one corner of it I discovered 
a whip, nicely braided of birchen twigs—the instrument of order and 
discipline. While looking at various other things, I was roused from my 
contemplations by the clatter of the whip behind me, now applied to 
sooth the sultry air, and stop the humming of the bees. Bench after 
bench received its share of the castigation, and like a cloud of smoke, 
uprose the dust from the coats of my new companions. 


This exercise wa3 applied to most of the pupils, and when the teacher, 
enraged and swearing, returned to his desk, the calmness and stillness 
in the room was almost audible. The shadows soon went by; the at- 
mosphere was cleared, and order prevailed. My curiosity returned from 
its wanderings, and full of awe toward such a powerful man, I fixed my 
eyes attentively on my book. An hour went by, and the school was dis- 
missed. The scholars, used to the whip-exercise, laughed and made their 
remarks. My progress in learning was little this first day, but the im- 
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pressions made upon my mind by the conduct of the teacher, and his 
method of keeping order, will last me all my life. 


I continued to attend the school; was promoted to higher classes, and 
was happy to find better and kinder teachers. I entered higher schoo’s, 
and finally went through the regular course of three years, in one of 
the State Normal Schools, where excellent teachers instruct in the higher 
branches, and in the art of school-teaching. Many happy moments I 
spent there; they still shine like brilliant stars through the space of 
many years, and over the distance of many leagues, and enliven the 
monotonous lite of a pioneer in this western world. But the most happy 
of those moments left not so lively an impression upon my memory, as 
did the events of my jirst school-day. From them I have learned many 
lessons. J remember them at the commencement of every term, and at 
the introduction of every new scholar; and as often as I hear the hum- 
ming of the bees around me, I think of that cruel teacher of my first 
school, and I endeavor to manifest love and sympathy towards the loving 
children placed under my care. By thus treating them as friends, they 
learn to look upon me as a friend and a parent rather than a master. 

Another important lesson which I learned in my first school is that 
children love change—not only in their sports, but in their lessons. Ifa 
teacher does not understand this, and profit by it, he will not succeed, 
nor will his pupils make much progress. When even little children are 
compelled, day after day, and through the six weary hours of the day, to 
pore over the same unvarying lessons—as is often seen in our schools— 
no wonder that they learn to look upon the school-room as a prison, and 
their school-exercises as an irksome and hateful task. How can a child 
study for hours from one page—it is impossible! Instead of this let 
them be furnished with slates, to print and write, and draw geometrical 
and other figures, and thus relieve the monotony of the school-room.— 
Let them learn to count objects, in and out-of-doors; to name and 
describe a variety of things, talking familiarly with their teacher, and 
listening to him when he talks to them about birds, fishes, insects, flow- 
ers, etc, his will be a real feast, a high pleasure to them. 


The era of the old school, under the reign of the whip, has gone by, 
and we wonder at its absurdity. Nevertheless, we must keep order in 
school, and it is sometimes difficult to chose the proper means. The 
former tyrannical system made slave: ; but on the other hand laxity in 
maintaining discipline lowers the teacher in the estimation of his pupils. 
One of the best means of securing order is to secure diligence. If a 
teacher can inspire his pupils with a love of study, they will have little 
disposition to play during the proyer hours of study, Willful violations 
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of rules should be punished ; but an earnest glance of the eye, or an 
earnest word, will often be sufficient. To punish a class for the fault of 
an individual, will generally unite the class against the teacler, and the 
punishment will produce hard feelings. A wise teacher will never allow 
his punishment to proceed from anger, he will give his reasons for its 
infliction, and the scholars will see that its omission would be a neglect 
of duty on his part. 

Such are some of the lessons I learned on my first school-day, and they 
have been of great benefit to me, since I became a teacher myself. I 
have learned to regard my pupils as treasures entrusted to my care, not 
to be used at my pleasure, but to be polished and preserved. hy the 
means above described, I have generally gained their love and confidence, 
and at the same time the respect and good will of their parents. 

Waupaca County. A TEACHER. 





The foregoing article from the pen of a graduate of one of the 
European Normal Schools, and formerly a teacher in one of the Swiss 
Cantons, discusses several points of interest; and in this connection the 
next article may profitably be read. 





PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


We commend the following extracts from the late excellent report of 
Hon. Newron Bateman, State Superintendent, in Illinois, to the careful 
consideration of teachers and school officers. In no department of our 
Public Instruction, are skill and proper methods and proper apparatus 
so necessary, as in the Primary Department,—Eb. 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


“Many of the boasted discoveries of the age, in the science of teach- 
ing, are mere changes, not improvements. Many who talk loudly of pros 
gress, are only marking time; stirring, not advancing. But the methods 
of primary instruction recently introduced into this country from Ger- 
many, and extensively adopted in our best schools, are not of this char- 
acter. They are changes from the false to the true, and worthy of all 
that has been said in their favor, and a great deal more. I refer to the 
recognition of the principles which have just beeu briefly sketched ; 
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that it is the facts and objects of the outer or material world, with which 
we must first deal, and that the formation of habits of close and accurate 
observation, is the great work of the elementary teacher, ‘“ Object les- 
sons,” as they are termed, form an important yart of this improved 
method of primary teaching. Some familiar thing, as a book or watch, 
is selected by the teacher as the subject of the le‘son. Attention is 
called to its several parts, with their names, the materials of which it is 
composed, with their sources, and the place and manner in which it is 
made. Its various uses, ete., are also explained. A great variety of 
questions relating to the object are asked by the teacher and children, 
and many points are suggested to the latter, upon which they are 
to seek further information from their parents, or older brothers and 
sisters. The important point to be noticed here is, that the article is 
present ; its form, color, and parts, are seen as they are described. The 
knowledge acquired by the children is, therefore, concrete, not abstract. 
The number of different things which can thus be brought to contribute 
to the purposes of instruction, is unlimited, and the children will take 
great delight in bringing their offerings ; since even the dullest finds he 
can take part in this exercise, and add to the interest of the class.— 
Natural objects may be used in a similar manner, a simple leaf, or flower, 
or pebble, affording ample scope and interest for many lessons. 


“Thus a spirit of inquiry and a healthy desire for useful information 
are awakencd ; the amount of valuable information communicated in this 
manner isvery great. It is positive knowledge. A thousand facts are thus 
secured to the mind, which, though learned repeatedly from books, would, 
almost inevitably, be quickly and hopelessly forgotten, So wide is the 
difference between passive reception and eager grasping. Children six 
years of age, who have been taught by this process, often exhibit an 
acquaintance with the familiar objects of common life not possessed by 
persons of maturer years, and far greater pretensions to scholarship. 


‘‘ But the mere information gained, valuable as it is, is the least bene- 
fit accruing from this method of instruction. The attention of the chill 
is arrested, his mind is interested, his mental faculties are quickencd 
into vigorous, yet normal activity ; the impressions received are vivid 


and enduring. The importance of an early development of this habit of 
careful and minute observation ; the extent to which it may be carried, 
in all cases, by proper training in early childhood ; the impossibility of 
accomplishing it if neglected in youth ; the manifold pleasures and ben:- 
fits to be derived all through life from its exercise,—these are argum_nts 
in favor of object lessons in Primary Schools, the force of which scems 
to me irresistible, 
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“ An incidental advantage attending the use cf object lessons is the 
cpportunity which it gives for discovering the peculiar aptitudes of dif- 
ferent pupils. A taste for the natural sciences, for d:awing, coloring, 
mechanics, ete., may be brought to light, and receive an impulse, the 
results of which are brilliant and lasting. Moreover, many will be led to 
appreciate the value of certain kinds of knowledge which would other- 
wise seem unattractive and little worth. 

But it may be objected that children are sent to primary schools to 
learn their A, B, C’s, not to spend their time upon object lessons. ‘The 
reply is, that not only is all the information and all the discipline of the 
senses acquired in that way, clear gain, but the alphabet, and all the 
yudiments of books taught by the old method, can be and are mastered 
in much less time, and with vastly more pleasure and ease, than when 
the latter are the exclusive studics of the Primary Schools. The reason 
is obvious. ‘The mind is relieved, refreshed, by the interest and pleasure 
excited by the object lessons, and returns to the alphabet or the book 
with ten-fold zest and spirit, and will accomplish in five minutes more 
than it would have done in half an hour without the relaxation, and far 
more thoroughly. The idea of expecting children who cannot read, or 
who do not even know their letters, to study, is simply absvrd. They do 
not know how to study ; they have no command of the necessary means 
and agencies. We might as well place all the tools of a carpenter before 
an apprentice who has just entered the shop to learn his trade, and tell 
him to go to work, as to place a book, with the twenty-six letters of the 
alphabet, in the hands of a child, and tell him to keep still and study.— 
It is absurd. How can he study? what will he study? how will he go 
about it? Te may be compelled to sit still and keep his eyes upon his 
book, but he might just as well have his feet in the stocks, and his eyes 
upon the moon. Ife could study just as well by shutting his book and 
looking upon the cover, and with much less damage to his eyes and—to 
his book. And as to requiring the child to kept perfectly still, while he 
has nothing to do, it is difficult to avoid the use of strong language 
against such folly and cruelty. All that the little martyr can do is to go 
to sleep, and even this refuge is usually denied him. If there are degrees 
in human folly, surely that must be in the superlative which would shut 
up a troop of little children in a close room six hours a day, and compel 
them to be perfectly still on pain of chastisement, where there is not a 
single thing for them to do, nothing to interest mind or heart. If, then, 
teachers will insist in trying to impart a knowledge of the alphabet, by 
the exclusive use of the old, dreary, monotonous repetition, a-b-e, let 
object lessons be added to the exercises, by all means. It will shorten 
the time necessary for the mastery, by at least one-half. 
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SLATE AND BLACKBOARD. 


“The slate and blackboard, are also indispensable instruments in pris 
mary teaching. Drawing has too long been regarded as an accomplish. 
ment, to be acquired only by the few. It should be deemed a necessity, 
and the elements, at least, be acquired by the many. I have long been 
of the opinion, that the elements of linear and mechanical drawing should 
be included in the Common School course ; and that the former, at least, 
should be commenced in the primary depatment. Beginning with the 
straight line, let the class be taught to draw it; first as a horizontal, 
next as a perpendicular, then at all the intermediate angles. Let them 
afterwards try to divide the line by the eye, without measurement, into 
two, three, or more equal parts, till they can do it promptly and well.— 
Then take up the curves, the circle, and the simple geometrical figures, 
ete. Great progress can be made in these elements, by very young chil- 
dren, and, besides the immense advantage to them in life, they will take 
great interest in the exercise. ‘The letters of the alphabet furnish an 
admirable series of exercises in drawing, Nearly all the primary move. 
ments, as straight lines, perpendicular, horizontal, oblique, curves, ete., 
are involved in their formation, Especially is this true of the caypitals. 
Some of the best teachers of the art employ them as copies, even for 
more advanced pupils. For primary scholars, it is an excellent training 
for the eye and hand, and, while imparting knowledge and skill in the 
elements of drawing, it incidentally fixes the name and shape of each 
letter indelibly in the memory, for when a child has learned to draw a let- 
ter correctly, and to associate with it its appropriate name, he will not 
forget it. ‘Thus, while the eye and hand are being trained to skill,— 
while the first principles of a noble and useful art are being thoroughly 
learned, while the mind is pleasantly excited and interested, instead of 
being wearied and stupified, the alphabet itself is completely mastered, 
incidentally,—almost unconsciously. The names of the letters are not 
only more permanently learned in this way, than by the routine repetition 
process, but in less than half the time. This is not theory, but fast.— 
It has been demonstrated by a thousand trials. That such an amount 
of precious time is annually wasted in the effort to print the mere names 
of the twenty-six characters of our language upon the memory of the 
child by the endless iteration of a-b-c, would be ludicrous, if it were not 
so sad. Not only one, but several school terms are often squandered, 
before the stupendous result is achieved! And when at last the victory 
is won, how poor and barren it is,—the child can call the names of 
twenty-six crooked, dry, unmeaning things! that is all. No mental 
power has been developed ; no new faculty has been awakened ; no plea- 
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‘sure has mingled in the weary task ; the m'nd is deadencd, almost stulti- 
fied ; the child is disgusted with his book, and tired of school ; but he 
knows his letters, and great is the rejoicing of friends! There is, thank 
God, ‘a more excellent way.” Itis difficult to over-estimate the good 
effects of a judicious use of the slate and blackboard in Primary Schools. 
No school-room for small children is equipped without them—no one is 
fit to be a primary teacher who is unable or unwilling to use them. 


CHARTS AND CARDS. 


Closely allied to these, are charts or cards, on which are represented 
the elements of most that is taught in Primary Schools, The alphabet 
both small letters and capitals, Roman and Italic ; script letters, with 
their elements and combinations ; first lessons in drawing and the ele- 
ments of form; al the sounds of the language represented in philosophi- 
eal order, with examples of the most difficult consonant combinations ; 
monosyllabic words and sentences for drill in phonic analysis and read- 
ing ; all the marks and characters used in punctuation ; tables of Arabic 
and Roman numerals ; all these and many more are printed in large, 
clear type, xo as to be distinetly legible from all parts of the room, and 
mounted in a substantial manner upon strong pasteboard. 


“The great benefit accruing {rom the use of these or similar cards, in 
the instruction of primary scholars, must be obvious ata glance. In the 
elementary departme:ts of all our schools, there are many children who 
are just beginning the alphabet. If books only are used, according to 
the old method, each one of the scholars must be taught separately, and 
the amount of instruction that can be given to each pupil in a school of 
forty or fifty members, is almost nothing. But with the aid of these 
charts, beginners can be classed, as well as those more advanced. ‘In- 
stead of calling up the alphabet scholars, individually, to learn the letters 
from a book, the teacher places the proper card before the class, and 
calls attention to a letter by placing the pointer upon it. Sometimes she 
will allow any one to name it, and sometimes she will designate the pupil 
she wishes to answer. Then she will name a letter, ask some pupil to 
come out and point to it onthe card. If a mistake is made, the class say 
‘wrong’ and another is called. Or, if the teacher prefers the phonic 
method of teaching, she will give the sownd of a letter and then point to 
it. After repeating this process with two or three letters, a pupil is 
called out to point to the letters as the sounds are given by the teacher. 
As soon as theletters are learned by name or sound, they are combined 
to form a word, by showing the letters on small cards containing a single 
letter on a card, or they are made on a blackb:ard. Then the pupils are 
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required to print the letters learned, on the slate or blackboard.” Every 
expedient by which the teacher is enabled to group the pupils into 
classes, and so operate upon a number of minds at the same time, instead 
of dividing and subdividing and frittering away his time upon single 
pupils, should be seized upon and incorporated into the system of pri- 
mary instruction. What has been said of the utility of printed cards in 
teaching the alphabet, applies equally to the elements of penmanship, of 
drawing, of enunciation, of punctuation, ete. Then, too, itis not a mere 
gain of time by the teacher. No fact is better known to teachers than 
that, even if all other conditions are equal, a child will learn faster ing 
glass than alone, Ife feels the spur of a generous ambition, a worthy 
impulse not to be outstripped by his associates, in assiduity and improve. 
ment. The friction of associated minds often kindles the dullest i: to a 
glow of harmless enthusiasm, and quickens into life the dormant forces 
of the mind. 





CONDUCTING RECITATIONS. 


. Consider well the natural order of presenting a given subject. 

. Thoroughly understand what you attempt to teach. 

. Neglect not self-preparation. 

. Study your teaching-language, that you may be able to use it fluent: 
ly and correctly. 

. Endeavor to make your instruction attractive and interesting. 


mw LD 


. Avoid a formal monotonous routine in teaching, 

. Be careful to use language which is intelligible to children, when an 
explanation is given. 

- Require prompt and accurate recitation. 

9. In conducting recitations, the twofold object of instruction, and 

educating children, should be steadily kept in view. 

10. What you teach, teach thoroughly. 

Whatever the subject of recitation is, bring all the powers of your 
mind and those of your class to bear upon it. Dive into the very head 
of it ; and in presenting it to your class, go round its entire circumfer- 
ence. But be sure that your class—heart and soul—is going along with 
you.—Upper Canada Journal of Education. 
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Ir is by imitation, far more than by precept, that we learn everything; 
and what we learn thus we acquire not only more effectually, but more 
pleasantly.—Burke, 
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A MONTH’S INSTITUTE. 
Paout, April 22d, 1861. 

Evitor JouRNAL or Epucation :— 

Your article with regard to Teachers’ Institutes should be put in 
practice, certainly the present year; especially in view of the law relating 
toa new Superintendency of Schools. Several teachers in this town 
have expressed a desire to attend institutes of such a character this fall. 
It would also pave the way for the successful introduction of Institutes 
into every county, as contemplated by law. To such Institutes I will 
render every assistance in my power. 

S. 8S. BENEDICT, 
Town Superintendent, for Montrose, Dane Co. 


[We should be glad—as we doubt not would Mr. Allen also—to hear 
further expressions on the subject. | 





PARENTS, VISIT YOUR SCHOOLS. 


The experience of teachers will bear me out in saying that there are 
thousands of parents who do not enter the school-room from the year’s 
beginning to its close, and thousands more who are never present, except 
at some public exercise of the school, and very few who are in the habit 
of coming in weekly, or even monthly, to observe the manner in which 
their children are instructed, and to listen to their usual daily exercises. 
The cause assigned for this neglect is, ‘want of time.” And what is 
the resu't? Why, young as some pupils are, and evil disposed as older 
ones sometimes are, the affairs of the school-room are liable to be misrep- 
resented to the parents. This gives occasion for fault-finding, and it is 
a deplorable fact, that in almost every district, are those who are ever 
ready to find fault with the teacher, upon the mere report of their child- 
ren; and parents often blindly advise their children to a course of con- 
duct which will render the teacher’s attempts for their improvement 
perfectly null and void. 

Many parents do not seem to be halfas enxious for the welfare of their 
children at school, as they are for the growth of a few groveling swine, a 
smooth haired colt, or a fat calf. They can see some prospective profit 
tv arise out of labor bestowed upon their animals, but as for stepping in, 
only for a few moments, to notice how their children fare at school, “they 
nay’nt time.’’ They will work, perhaps, an hour every morning, “rub- 
bing down’’ a colt, but cannot spend a day in a whole year to learn 
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whether their own offspring are becoming properly fitted to enter upon 
the arena of life, and to do battle against a tide of sins and a host of 
difficulties. 

If parents would visit schools frequently, we should have better teach. 
ers, better schools, and the advantages of a common-school education 
would be more generally diffused, and of a higher character than at pres. 
ent. Pupils would become more deeply interested, and we should have 
better order with less governing. No one can have failed to observe how 
the countenances of pupils brighten, and what a new interest is dissem. 
inated through the school-room, when one comes in to listen to their 
recitations, whom they believe to be interested in their improvement — 
The same effect will be produced upon the teacher, if he is possessed of 
the right spirit. Ife feels that he is not alone—that his hands are upheld, 
The thick dark clouds which had gathered about him, are pierced by a 
ray of hope’s glad sunshine, and he turns to his labors with a lighter 
heart, and a more willing hand. 

J, A. CURTIS. 

Patch Grove, Grant Co., Wis,, April, 1861. 


THOR TOMI GORGE. 


THE LAUGH OF A CHILD. 


T love it—I love it—the laugh of a child, 

Now rippling and gentle, now merry and wild— 
Ringing out on the air with its innocent gush, 
Like the trill of a bird at the twilight’s soft hush ; 
Floating off on the breeze like the tones of a bell, 
Or the musie that dwells in the heart of a shell. 
Oh! the laugh of a child, so wild and so free, 

Is the merriest sound in the world for me. 





PUTTING OUT THE PIPES. 


Ar a meeting held lately in Edinburgh, Scotland, having for its object 
‘to promote the suppression of snuffing and tobacco-smoking,”’ Profes- 
sor Miller made the following remarks: 

‘¢No man who is a smoker has a steady hand. But not only had ita 
debilitating and paralyzing effect, but he could tell of patients who were 
completely paralyzed in their limbs by inveterate smoking. He might 
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tell of a patient of his who brought on an attack of paralysis by smoking; 
who was cured, indeed, by simple means enough, accompanied with the 
complete discontinuance of the practice, but who afterward took to it 
again, and got a new attack of paralysis; and who could now play with 
himself, as it were, because if he wanted a day's paralysis, or an ap- 
proach to it, he had nothing to do but to indulge more or less freely with 
the weed. Only the other day, the French—among whom the practice 
was carried even to a greater extent than with us—made an estimate of 
its effects in their schools, academies, and colleges. They took the 
young men attending these institutions, classified them into those who 
smoked habitually and those who did not, and estimated their physical 
and intellectual standing. perhaps their moral standing too, but he could 
not say. ‘The result was, that they found that those who did not smoke 
were the stronger lads and better scholars, were altogether more reput- 
able people, and more useful members of society than those who habitu- 
ally used the drug. What was the consequence? Louis Napoleon—one 
of the good things which he had done—instantly issued an eJict that 
no smoking should be permitted in any school, college, or academy. In 
one day he put out about 30,060 pipes in Paris alone.” 

It does not follow that every smoker must become paralyzed or a 
dunce; but the tendencies and dangers are plain. The practical good 
sense of the I'rench Emperor in acting as he did upon the information 
obtained, is admirable, and the French investigation, made officially, and 
ona large scale, so as to furnish a reliable scientific basis for an import- 
ant measure of government, is worthy of special attention. 

The same effects follow from chewing the weed. This is not noticed 
in the above extract, because this filthy and disgusting habit is essenti- 


ally an American custom. 


SENSIBLE ADVICE. 


Proressor Situiman, of New Haven, recently closed a Smithsonian 
lecture by giving the following sensible advice to young men: 

“Tf, therefore, you wish for a clear mind, and strong muscles, and 
quiet nerves, and long life, and power prolonged in old age, permit me 
to say, although I am not giving a temperance lecture, avoid all drinks 
above water, and mild infusions of that fluid; :hun tolacco, opium, and 
every thing else that disturbs the normal state of the system; rely upon 


‘nutritious fod, and mild diluted drinks, of which water is the base, and 


yoa will need nothing beyond these things, except rest, and due moral 
regulations of all your powers, to give you long, happy, and useful lives, 
and a serene evening at the close.” 
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PATRIOTIC SENTIMENTS. 
THE TRUE HERO. 


Glorious it is to emulate the brave ; 
And for a country and a country’s right 
To strive, to fall, and gain a bloody grave, 
Amid the foremost heroes in the fight. 
Now fight we for our children—for this land ; 
Our lives unheeding, let us bravely die, 
Courage ye youths! together firmly stand; 
Think not of fear, nor ever turn to fly.—Alcous. 
TRUE LIBERTY. 
This is true liberty, when free-born men, 
Having to advise the public, may speak free ; 
Which he who can and will, deserves high praise ; 
Who neither can nor will, may hold his peace : 
What can be juster in a State than this ?—Zuripides. 
WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE? 
What constitutes a State? 
Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate : 
Not cities fair, with spires and turrets crowned : 
No! Men—high-minded men— 
With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den, 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude: 
Men who their duties know, 
Know to their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain; 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant, while they rend the chain! 
These constitute a State! 
—Sir Win. Jones, in imitation ¢f Alceus, 
FAITH IN THE UNION. 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all its hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith, triumphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with thee—are all with thee! —Longfellow. 
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SUPBRINTENDENES DEPARTMENT. 
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Below will be found all the amendments to the school law passed at 
the last session of the Legislature. As this publication of them is the 
only one which will be made by this Department, Town Superintendents 
and District Clerks will carefully examine the amendments and make 
their constituents acquainted with their bearing and effect upon future 
action. 

J. L. PICKARD, 
State Supt. Pub. Inst. 


CHAPTER 64. 
AN ACT to provide for the apportionment of School Moneys. 
The People of the State of Wisconsin represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


Section 1. The Town Superintendents of Schools shall apportion the School moneys 
coming into their hands upon the 4th Monday of March in each year, or as soon there- 
after as the same may be received by them: Provided, that nothing in this act sha'l in, 
terfere with the apportionment of money received from the State, provided for by section 
45, chapter 23 R. S., amended by section 3, chapter 352, General Laws of 1860. 

Secrion 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and 
publication. 

Appreved March 8, 1861. 





CHAPTER 77. 


AN ACT to authorize ¢ wns to assess and collect additional School moneys in certain 
cases, and the Town Clerk to certify thereto. 

The People of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows; 

Section 1. Those Towns that have not assessed for the year 1860 by order of the 
County Board of Supervisors, a sum of money equal to one-half the amount received 
from the School Fund, are hereby authorized to supply such deficiency by an immediate 
Assessment upon the taxable property of said Town, of such sums as shall be necessary ; 
the same to be estimated and directed by the Board of Supervisors of their respective 
Towns, to be levied and collected in the same manner as other taxes ; and such levy and 
collection to be certified to by the Town Clerk to the State Superintendent, previous to 
the apportionment of the income of the School Fund in the present year. 

Section 2. The State Superintendent is hereby instructed to notify any delinquent 
Towns, as shall appear from returns in his office, of the passage and provisions of this 
Act, and he is authorized to apportion to such Towns as comply with the provisions of 
this act, the sums of money they may hereby be entitled to. 

Section 3. This act shall take effect and be in force on and after its passage. 

Appreved March 16, 1861. 
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Published April 1, 1861. 
CHAPTER 158. 


AN ACT to limit the amount of taxation in certain Towns and School Districts. 

The People of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 

Section 1. No town containing a population of less than five hundred inhabitants, 
in any county of this state, shall hereafter levy and collect a tax of more than one 
thousand dollars in any one year, forthe purpose of constructing roads and bridges in 
such town, Saidsum of one thousand dollars toinclude the amount of money that 
may be voted at any general or special town meeting, and also the mill tax, which the 
several boards of town supervisors are now by law authorized to levy as a highway 
tax in this state. 

Section 2. No school district in this state, containing a population of less than two 
hundred and fifty inhabitants shall hereafter have power to levy or collect a tax for school 
purposes in such district, of more than three hundred dollars inany one year. And no 
tax to be voted by a district meeting, for building, hiring or purchasing a school house 
in such district, shall exceed the sum of three hundred dollars, unless the town superin- 
tendent of the town in which the school house is to be situated, shall certify in writing 
his opinion that a larger sum ought to be raised, and shall specify the sum, in which 
case a sum not exceeding the sum specified may be raised. 

Section 8, All parts of any act, contravening the provisions of this act, are hereby 
repealed. 

Section 4, This act shall take effect and be in force from_and after its passage. 

Approved March 29, 1861. 


Published April 11, 1861. 
CHAPTER 179. 
AN ACT to create the office of County Superintendent of Schools. 
The People of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 

Section 1. There shall be chosen, at the general election, held on the Tuesday next 
succeeding the first Monday in November, o! the year1861, and biennially thereafter, @ 
County Superintendent of Schools, for each County of the State, who shall enter upon 
the duties of his office on the first day of January succeeding his election, and shall 
hold the same for two years, and until his successor is elected and qualified. In each 
county of the State having over fifteen thousand inhabitants, according to the last pre- 
ceding census, the County Board of Supervisors may, at any meeting prior to an election 
of County Superintendent, in any year, determine by resolution, to remain in force until 
rescinded, that two county superintendents shall be chosen for such county ; and sai¢ 
Board of Supervisors shall thereupon divide the county into two districts, to be called, 
respectively, superintendent district number one, and superintendent district number 
two. While such resolution shall remain unrescinded, each such district shall elect a 
County Superintendent for such district, to be called County Superintendent of Schools 
tor district number one, or two, asthe case may be. When acounty contains more than 
one Senate district, each such Senate district shall constitute a superintendent district, 
to be numbered as above provided, except in senate districts lying wholly within incor- 
porated cities, which may have elected as proviued for in section eleven of this act. Such 
County Superintendents of Schools for districts shall, within the limits of their respective 
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districts, have the same powers and duties as other County Superintendents ; their terms 
of office shall be the same, and their election shall be conducted and canvassed as provided 
in this act for the election of County Superintendents ; and all the provisions of this act, 
or of any cther law of this State in relation to County Superintendents of Schools, shall 
apply to County Superintendents of Schools for districts unless the latter shall be ex- 
pressly excepted therefrom. 

Section 2. The election of County Superintendent of Schools shall be conducted, 
canvassed and certified in all respects after the manner prescribed for election of other 
county officers. 

Section 3. The County Superintendent of Schools shall before entering upon the 
duties of his office, take and subseribe the oath of office prescribed by the Constitution 
of this State, before some officer authorized to administer oaths, and shall deposit the 
same with the Clerk of the Boird of Supervisors. 

Section 4. In case of vacancy, the State Superintendent may, upon certificate thereof 
from the Clerk of the Board of Supervisors, appoint a person to fill such vacancy, who 
shall qualify as provided in the third section of this act, and shall hold his office until 
the general election next succeeding such appointment. 

Section 5. The County Superintendent of Schoo's may be removed from ofiice by the 
Judge of the Circuit Court of the county where such County Superintendent of Schools 
may reside, upon petition and satisfactory }roof of incompetency or willful neglect of 
duty ; Provided, That no such removal shall be valid, unless the person so removed shall 
have had at least thirty days notice of the charges brought against him, and an oppor- 
tunity to be heard in his own defence; and Provided further, That the said Circuit 
Judge shall, in case of removal, certify such removal to the Clerk of the County Doard 
of Supervisors. 

Section 6, Any person or persons petitioning for the removal from office .of 
any County Superintendent of Schools, shall cause a certified copy of such petition, to- 
gether with a full statement of all charges preferred against him, to be served upon 
said superintendent, at least thirty days prior to the hearing before the Judge of the 
Circuit Court. 

Section 7. It shall be the duty of the County Super ntendent of Schools to examine 
and license teachers, as hereinafter provided ; to visit and inspect schools; to organize 
and conduct at least one Institute, for the instruction of teachers, in each year; to en- 
courage Teachers’ Associations ; to advise in all questions arising under the operation of 
the school laws in his county ; to introduce to the notice of teachers and the people, the 
best modes of ins‘ruction, the physiological laws which govern the health and growth of 
the young, the most approved plans of building and ventilating school-houses, and orna- 
menting and adapting school grounds for the cultivation of the taste and the healthful 
exercise of the children ; to report, from time to time, the condition and prospects of the 
schools under his supervision ; to receive from the town, city and village clerks, ab- 
stracts of the reports of the several district clerks, and transmit the same, with such other 
information as he may deem advisable, or as may be required of him, to the State Super- 
intendent, and to perform such other duties as may be required by law, or by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Section 8. It shall be the duty of the County Superintendent of Schools, in each 
county, to divide his county into inspection districts, to be bounded by town lines, and 
not to contain more than four towns each, and to hold, in and for each such inspection 
district, at least two meetings in each year for the examination of teachers, of 
which meetings at least thirty days’ notice, in writing, shall be given to each school dis- 
trict clerk in the inspection district for which the meeting is to be held, and by him posted 
in some conspicuous place in his district. Such notice shall contain the names of the 
towns embraced in the inspection district, and the time, place and objects of the proposed 
meeting. The examination of teachers thus held shall be public, and shall be conducted 
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by written and oral questions and answers. They shall be uniform for the county in 
which they are held, and no certificate of qualification shall be given except in accor. 
dance with the provisions of law respecting teachers’ certificates. 

Section 9. The compensation of the County Superintendent of Schoole, shall be fixed 
by the County Board of Supervisors, and shall he paid quarterly in cash, by the county ; 
Provided, That for counties containing more than fifteen thousand inhabitants, according 
to the last preceding census, the compensation shall not be less than six hundred dollars 
per annum, and for counties containing more than eight thousand inhabitants, it shall 
not be less than four hundred dollars per annum. 

Section 10. The term of,office of the several Town Superintendents who shall be 
elected at the town elections for the year 1861, shall terminate upon the thirty-first day 
of December, A. D. 1861, and all the duties now devolving upon the Town Superintend- 
ents, and not herein enumerated among the duties of the County Superintendent of 
Schools, shall thereafter be performed as follows : 

1. The Board of Supervisors of each town, the Board of Trustees of each village, or 
the Common Council of each city, not working under a special school charter, 
shall perform all of said duties relative to the formation and alteration of school dis. 
tricts. 

2. The school district board of each school district, shall visit and inspect schools 
under their charge, as Town Superintendents are now required to do. 

3. The Treasurer of each town, city or village, as the case miy be, shall apply for, 
hold and pay over, upon the apportionment of the clerk of his town, city or village, to the 
school districts entitled to draw the same, all school moneys belonging to his town, city, 
or village. 

+. The clerk of the town, city, or village, as the case may be, shall make and return 
to the County Superintendent of Schools having jurisdiction over his town, city, or vil- 
lage, abstracts of the reports of the school district cierks in his town, city or vill .ge, as 
the Town Superintendent is now required tomake and return such abstracts to the Clerk 
of the County Board of Supervisors ; and such reports shall be made to him for that pur- 
pose as they are now required to be made to the Town Superintendent. We shall also 
apportion all the school funds certified to him by the town, city, or village treasurer as 
subject to apportionment among the several districts in his town, city or village, entitled 
to receive the sume ; and shall perform all other duties now required of Town Super- 
intendents, not above enumerated, and not herein enumerated among the duties of the 
County Superintendent of Schools, 

Section 11. The Board of Educatin of any incorporated city of in this State, may, on 
or before the fifteenth cay of August, in any year, elect, by order or resolution, that 
such city shall, for the next ensuing year, be exempt from the provisions of this act, 
except in the matter of making reports to the County Superintendent of the county in 
which such city is situated, and within ten days thereafter, cause a copy of such order or 
resolution to be filed with the Clerk of the Board of the County Supervisors, in and for 
such county, in which case the duties of the County Superintendent of Schoels, for that 
county, shall not, during that year, extend into such city, except for the purpose ef re- 
ceiving reports therefrom, and the electors of such city shall have no voice in electing a 
County Superintendent, if one be elected in such county that year, nor shall the member 
or members of the County Board of Supervisors, from such city, have any voice in deter- 
mining or providing for the compensation of such County Superintendent, nor in any 
other mavter relating to such officer, nor shall any tax, levied under the provisions of this 
act for that year be levied upon such city, or any part thereof. In all cases where an 
incorporated city shall not elect as provided in this section, the duties of supervising and 
inspecting schools, and examining and certifying to the qualifications of teachers in and 
for such city, shall devolve upon the County Superintendent exclusively, any act or part 
of an act of this State to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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Section 12. The Board of Supervisors of each county shall, when they they levy the 
county school tax for each year, add thereto and apportion among the towns, cities, and 
yillages in such county, an amount sufficient to pay the compensation of the County 
superintendent of Schools in and for such county for that year, which amount shall be 
levied and collected in cash, as a part of the county school tax for such county, and shall 
be paid over to the County Treasurer of such county, with the county tax, by the several 
town, city, and village treasurers ; Provided, That no part of said amount shall be ap- 
portioned to or levied upon any incorporated city, whose Board of Education shall have 
elected as provided for in the last preceding section. 

Section 13. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of this act, are 
hereby repealed. 

Section 14, This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage and 
publication. 

Approved April 6, 1861. 





MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMENT, 


We consider well worthy the attention of teachers the following Geo- 
metrical proof of the rule jor the multiplication of a fraction by a 
Jraction. 

Everybody admits that the multiplication of two whole numbers, 3 and 
4, can be considered as a problem to find the contents of a rectangular 
surface, the sides of which are 3 and 4 respectively. This applies as 
well, when both sides are fractions. 

For instance, let it \e required to multiply ? by 4. 

ee See A Draw aline A B of any length, 


} 


(say one foot,) and A C of the same 
: : : length perpendicular to A B; then 
: A BC D=1x1=1 square foot. 
ca “— “ "| Divide A B into 5 equal parts, then 
| of fo: | AF = $4; divide A C into 3 equal 
|, parts, then 4 E =}. Drawing all 
| the parallel lines as in the diagram 
| and examining every part into which 
| the square is divided by this pro- 
D ~~ © ess, we shallfind every part is } 
foot one way, and } foot the other way, therefore all the parts are equal 
to each other. The square foot is divided into 15 such equal parts; each 
of these parts is therefore } of the square foot, and counting the parts 
belonging to the rect ngle dE F'G, the contents of which we had to 
ascertain, we find there are eight parts. Therefore d LP G=,';. 
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By this method of explaning the rule for multiplication of fractions we 
always divide the unit of the surface (the square foot in our example,) 
into as many equal parts as the product of both denominators indicates, 
The product is always the denominator of the new fraction. The contents 
of the part in question (here A F /’G’) is always the product of the numer. 
ators, and this latter product is always ihe new numerator. Ilence the 
rule. G. K. 

Greenfield, Wis. 


Soluiion of Problem 15.—Let x represent the unknown distance, and 4, 
the unknown bearing. The Algebraic sum of the latitudes, and also of 
the departures of all the sides give respectively 
4,49 + cos 35° 


4,49 +a cos 35°+16,87 cos a=o, or,—cos A= ees .(1) 
16,87 
- * aro nome 4 5,62+a sir 35° 
5,624 sin 30'+16,87 sin a =0, or, sin A= ae didi Bicad (2) 
Jy ‘ 


The sum of the squares of the right members of (1) and (2) is equal 
to unity, and the equation thus formed readily gives =9,85+. This 
value of 2, and the signs of cos A, sin A, give the bearing A, in (1) and 
(2), S41°53'+ LF. A. W. WIITTCOM, 

Solution of Problem 17,.—Denote the capacity, surface, radius and 
height of the measure by C S PR and / respectively. Put p=3,1416 


Then B he o ee eo = 
and 2Ri+R=5 - ‘i 
lida _ - 7 
: C 
Equation (1) gives Aa ——— rl 3 
q (1) gives h aK (3) 
Hence (2) becomes 2 C, de 5: Since S is to be the least 
| 2C 20 20 
ossible d 4 Re \f2rR— 26 ie ee 
p (GR T ) ( oma R= on 2h p=? 


- R=? [Cc This value of 2 placed in (3 gives h= 3 je 
: i ‘ t “Pp 

P L 
.‘. R—h, That is radius=height. 


L. CAMPBELL. 


Problem 20.—We have received several solutions of Problem 20, but 
as we fully agree with Mr. Campbell in his discussion, we give below 
what he has to say concerning it. A modified and correct statement of 
the problem may be found aumbered as Problem 27. 

We understand by the question that 4 and PB bought 200 acres of land 
for $400, each paying $200; A paid $1,75 per acre for his share of the 
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land, and B paid $2,25 per aere for his share. Hence $200+ $1,75=1143, 
the number of acres A received for his $200, and $200+$2,25—882, the 
number of acres B received for his $200. Therefore, 11427488; =—203}4, 
the number of acres Aand B both received. But we are told that they 
purchased only 200 acres, Hence the problem is absurd. 
L. CAMPBELL. 
Problem 21.—Two men A and B contracted to do a certain work for 
the amount of $50,00. A went to work first and kept working during 
3 of that time in which BD alone could have done the whole work. Then 
Aquit working and B did the rest of the work. If both together had 
commene d working at the same time, the whole work would have been 
fnished 6 day’= sooner, and A would have had to do only { of the amount 
of work that was left, when he left off. In what time would each one be 
able to do the whole work, and what amount of money is due to each one 
for work done ? A. WA>MUND. 


, : : : a P 
Priblem 22,.—Of all cireular ares of a given length, find that which 
with its chord incloses the greatest space. K. E. P. 


Problem 23.—Given the distance of a point A from a fixed right Ine 
CD. A Bis astraight line of constant length which revolves about 
the point A and intersects C D. J being constantly at the intersection 
of A Band C D, draw N Mat right angles to C J and find the locus of 
Nwhen MW Nis constantly equal .o MB. L. C. 


Problem 24.—The short arm of a lever is 2 feet long, the long arm is 
12 feet, and a weight of 426 Ibs. is suspended at the end of the short 
am ; what weight must be suspended at the end of the long arm to main- 
tain an equilibrium, the lever being of uniform size weighing 1 ]b. to each 
inch in length? S. LITTLEFIELD. 


Problem 25.—A tub whose top diameter is 16 inches, bottom diameter 
12 inches, and height 12 inches, stood inclined, and was filled in a show- 
er so that the water was even with one side of the top, and just covered 
the bottom. How deep did the water fall on a horizontal plane ? 

S. LITTLEFIELD. 


Problem 26 —Given the base of a triangle and the ratio of the o'her 
sides to each other, to find the location of the angle opposite the base. 

Plymouth, May, 1861. S. LITTLEFIELD. 

Problem 27.—A and B gave $400 for 200 acres of land; they paying 
equally. In dividing the land according to quality, it was agreed that A 
should pay 50 cents per acre more than B. How many acres did each 
receive, and how much per acre did each pay ? 
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EDITORIAG MISGELLANY. 


CLOSE OF THE VOLUME, 


This event is of much more interest to us we suppose than to our readers,— 
A year’s experience uvon the ‘editorial tripod,” has taught us that the seats 
not always easy; but we have no reason to feel disheartened, and trust that the 
experience of the past may enable us to make our labors more profitable to our 
readers and to the educational interests of the State, in time to come. 

We have had less assistance from the Editorial Committee than we looked for, 
but we: suppose they all plead the urgency of other duties, as a reason for 
infrequent labors for the Journal. For such assistance as they and other contrib. 
utors have rendered, we return our grateful thanks; for our own faults, errors 
or omisstons, we crave the indulgence of our readers. 

The Education of the People is more than ever the paramount duty of the 
State. We fear that Legislators and Statesmen do notrealize this as they ought; 
we are quite sure that many parents, and persons of activity and thoughtfulness 
in other matters, Jo not appreciite the importance of the work to be done in ou 
Common Schools, Twenty mi'lions of freeman are aroused to vindicate our 
nationality, and sustain our Government. But had our whole country been 
blessed, during the past fifty years, with even the imperfect degree of education 
and enlightenment that our northern free schools diffuse, this dread necessity had 
not arisen. If in the future our Government is overthrown, our liberties crushed, 
and our civilization turned backward, this result will be preceded by a decay and 
neglect of public education. 

It needs not the authority of a Brougham to convince us that the school 
master is more potent and more imporiant than the soldier, and it becomesa 
people, who have shown, in this exigency of our nation, that they are sensible of 
the value of the political inheritance which our fathers have leit us, and that 
they are ready to defend it, if need be even unto death, to show also that they 
will preserve and perpetuate it, by the arts of peace. We believe that among 
the effects of tiis uprising of the people, when its great object shall be accom- 
plished, will be an increased interest in the work of education, and increased 


attention to the wants and welfare of our schools. 


In the mean time we again call upon the active friends of schools, and of edu- 
cation generally, to sustain and countenance our own humble labors. Education 
needs its organs; it is an indication of our apathy, if not something worse, that 
educational journals are so poorly sustained, In this State the patrons of such 
periodicals should count by thousands, and not by a few hundreds. We ask out 
six thousand common school teachers, at least all who have the true spirit of the 
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teacher, and look upon the work of teaching as their work, in time to come,—we 
call upon all teachers of higher grades—our college presidents and professors 
amozg the rest, to help sustain an educational organ in the State; we ask intel- 
ligent parents to assist in the work. To all parties we would say, that the Wis- 
wnsin Journal of Education must be mainly what the friends of education contri- 
bute to make it. At any moment when a different editorial head is wished for, 
or thought desirable, we shall most cheerfully retire. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Most of our subscribers commenced or renewed with the volume now closing, 
We shall be glad of course to have them keep on, and according to the established 
rule of Journalism, shall take it for granted that they wish to do so, if we receive 
no notice to the contrary, before the issue of the next number. Those who 
subscribed because teaching at the time, but who are no longer teachers, and 
those who do not wish the Journal longer from any other cause, need feel no 
delicacy in sending us word to stop it ; but unless they do so, we must conclude 
they wish it continued 

A few subscribers are in arrears; will they, on this gentle hint, please remit 
their subscription? Those who are indebted since the beginning of the volume, 
may find it convenient to remit for the past year and the year to come at the 
same time. Many teachers are accustomed to pay at the meeting of the Asso- 


dation, which saves risk and postage, and suits us very well, 


AN OFFER. 


We make the following offer to all female teachers, actually employed this 
summer; togend the Journal one year, and “ Hiuts for School Teachers,”—an 
excellent little book, sold for 374 cents,—for One Dollar, postage pre-paid on 
both. Or, if preferred, we will send the Journal and Clark’s School Visitor, one 
year for One Dollar, tae subscriber prying the postage on the Visitor. The reg- 
ular subscription to the Visitor is fifty cents; it is an excellent thing for teachers 
to take into the school-room, to interest children, and it would be well to en- 
courage children or schools to take it. Club price, through us, 25 cents. 

The fore goiag offers are made only to those who subscribe, or renew their 
subscriptioas, for the ensuing volume, paying in advance, If any prefer to pay 
the dollar for the Jowrnai alone, we shall not object. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 


In the Superintendent’s Department, will be found the laws passed last winter 
affecting the schools. The most important of these, is that creating the office 
of County Superintendent, and we join Mr. Pickard in expressing the hope that 
careful attention will paid to its provisions, before it goes into operation. 
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When the April number went to press, we feared the County Superintendeney 
was lost, but are happily disappointed. Although several months will elapse be. 
fore an election takes place, this, on the whole is an advantage, as i will give 
time to discuss and prepare for the change. We think it abstractly unfor unate, 
that the function is to be regarded as an office, and that the incumbent must be 
elected by party machinery. Better if the Legislature had made it an appoint. 
ment, and left it to the Town Superintendents, or even the State Superintendent 
to appoint, thus leaving it open for experienced educators to be called, from any 
direction, to fill the place. But this is too much to expect, perhaps, in the in- 
ception of the new plan. To make the best of it, however, let the friends of ed- 
ucation, irrespective of all political and party considerations, agree upon the best 
man, or men, in their respective counties. and then support them. And that the 
whole time and services of competent men may be secured (and even in a county of 
only eight or ten thousand inhabitants, a man may profitably occupy all iis 
time in the work), let an earnest effort be made in favor cf a reasonable salary, 
It should be remembered that considerable expense in traveling must be incur. 
red; to vote a man, therefore, the minimum, and oblige him to make the most 
of what is left, after paying expenses, will secure but meagre results, unless 
counties shall be s9 fortunate as to find men who will give their time avd labor 
without reg:rd to compensation. We hope such men may be found, but they 
are rare, and we urge thus early, therefore, the good policy and necessity of libe- 
ality in this matter, 


Dr. Lewis’ Institute —Designing to call attention to Dr. Lewis’ Advertise 
ment, on the second page ol the cover, we cannot do it better than by the inser- 
tion of the followi:g note from the Doctor. It is much to be wished that some 
suitable person could attend from this State, and bring back the resu.t to our 
State Association: 

Boston, May 20th, 1861. 

To THE Epitor WIscoNSIN JOURNAL oF EDUCATION :— 

Permit me to say to your readers, that we are making the most complete pre- 
parations for the Normal Institute for Physical Education, to open on the 4th of 
July, of this year. 

Tn this Institution we shall prepare Ladies and Gentlemen to teach gymnastics 
in the most thorough and scientific manner. 


The course will consist of one hundred and eight lessons in gymnastics, and 4 
regular course of lectures upon Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene and Gymnastics, 
by four able Professors. 

Those who cannot attend a full course upon the first visit, can finish at anoth- 
er time. 

Let all who desire to know the details of our plan, send for a circular, enclos 
in stamp. Please address your obedient servant, 

DIO LEWIS. 
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Dr. E. Cooks has severed his connection with Lawrence University by resig- 
nation, and will shortly leave for Boston, where, we understand he expects to 
reside permanently. 

The Dr. has hosts of warm friends here and in other parts of the State, who 
can but regret his departure from among us. Our best wishes go with him.— 
Appleton Crescent. 

The financial depression of the college, is, we believe, the reason for this resig- 
nation. Our Legislature are very reluctant to help our colleges a little ; but it 
ems to us we can better dispense with some other things for which they appro- 
priate money, than to lose eminent educators from the State. 

P. S. The foregoing was put in type some time ago, and before the State was 
called to expend her treasure for the defence of the Union, Now, many things 


must wait till peace returns. 


Primary InstRuctION—OnJEct TEacHInc.—We beg to call attention, and 
earnest attention to this subject, and therefore to the extracts from Supt. Bate- 
man’s Report, ona former page. Object teaching, teaching from nature, andin a 
natural manner, is what children need, in place of so much dry hum drum of the 
usual kind. The subjoined brief communication, though coming too late to ap- 
pear in the usual place this month, will not be out of place here: 


THE NATURAL WORLD. 


Why can we not have small cases of objects illustrative of the natural world ? 
Why must we ever be teaching dry books and drier formulas? Can not some- 
thing be done to bring outa portion, at least, of the most interesting and useful 
things with which we have to do, that we may teach the children directly from 
them? Who does not know that from toddling infancy to toppling age we look 
to these as sources of wonder and amusement, delight and terror? Let the thing 
once be begun, and, in the hands of enthusiastic teachers, it would rouse up 
many minds to love and admire nature in her humbler walks, and furnish food 
for study that would give a happy cast to the whole life. The well stcred mind 
may be happy—and it is true the world over, that he who is possessed of the 
most reliable, available knowledge of things, makes, other considerations being 
equal, the most successful and useful man. 

What suggestions have teachers on this subject? How shall we begin to 
illustrate Nature? How to make the rising generation familiar with the beauti- 
ful scenery and the glorious mysteries of her works? 

A FRIEND OF YOUTH. 


Tur FivE Worps.—No less than six persons have sent us a list of five or more 
errors in the last number, but most of them are typographical omissions, redun- 
dancies or inversions which eluded proof-reading, but were not mis-spelled in the 
copy; for instance on page 363, a is omitted from encouraged ; 373, 2 from Con- 
stantinople; 374, from diphthong ; 379, 2 is added in Illinois; 380, n is inverted 
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in union;-and a few more of the same kind. ‘Behaviour and criticized,’ p 377, are 
criticised and required to exhibitdifferent behavior. Criticised should of course 
conform to criticism, in the same line; behaviour, (the & retained, ) has good 
authority, but is not Websterian. The tendency is to drop the uw from all such 
words. ‘Averageing,’ on the last page of the cover, is clearly and unequivocally 
mis-spelled, and violates the rule in regard to the finale. On the whole the 
Journal has improved in its orthographical behavior, and does still better this 
month we hope. 


We are a little puzzled how to award the prize; all appear to have discovered 
the errors with about equal celerity, after the Journal reached them. It is later 
in reaching remote parts of the State than those in the vicinity. On the whole, 
we think the gallantry of the three gentlemen will acquiesce in the award of the 
book to each of the three lacy competitors, Miss L. L. Wilson, of Tafton, Rock 
Co., Miss, J. V. Lamb, Onalaska, La Crosse Co., and Miss A. Kidder, Eau Claire, 
Eau Claire Co. 

Hereafter we will avoid the dilemma by awarding the prize to the one who 
sends in, before the e’ose of the month, the largest list of errors, not less than 
five. If two or more discover the same, or the same number, we will appoint a 
committee to decide. 


1 


Maprson.— All the public schools of this city are closed for the Summer, and 
the High School indefinitely—a bad sign for the capital of the State, What 
financial exigency has led to this, we do not precisely know; but it strikes us as the 
least commendable of all ways to retrench city expenses. Whatever errors have 
led to the embarassment, the children are not to blame for, and should not be 
made the sufferers 


Pror. Conover, late Principal of the High School, is employed for the present 
in the Milton Academy, taking the place of the Principal, Mr, Whitford, during 
an absence. 


Miss Coves, who has for a year past, been tho Assistant Teacher in the High 
School, has opened a private school in the building. 


Mr. J. L, Porter, and Miss HanNAn J. CRoCKER, who have been employed 
in the First Ward School, have also opened schools on private account, for the 
summer, in that school building. 


RactnE.—We observed no account in the Advocate as usual, of the Racine 
Schools, at the close of the last term; but since then we notice the following: 

“ The «xcitement of the past fortnight has ahsorbed attention to such a degree, 
that our Public Schools, which closed their second session on the 19th inst., have 
been almost overlooked. 

Not being able to be present, we are unableto speak particulary of the closing 
exercises. We have heard that the schools are efficiently and successfully con- 
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ducted, and that there were indications of real progress observed by those who 
yisited them during the last week of the term. 

We have heard the 5th Ward Grammar School particularly spoken of as being 
in good condition, and as furnishing evidence of hard work and ability on the 
part of the Preceptress, Miss Maria Upham. We have also heard most of the 
other schools well spoken of by those competent to judge. 

Several of the boys have left the School room for the war. They were fine 
scholars, and they will be good soldiers. They go because they feel it their duty 
to fight for their country, and the prayers of many will follow them wherever 
their lot may lead them. 


SHEBOYGAN.—We learn from the Times that Capt. E. B. Gray, has resumed 
his place in the High School, the company of which he was so urgently desired 
to take command not being yet mustered into service. If called into the field, 
Capt. Gray will be as active and efficient there, we doubt not, as in the school- 
Toom. 


CuirreWA FALLs.—The new school-house was completed in just four weeks 
from commencement, and on Tuesday school commenced in the same.—Eau 
Claire Free Press. 


Betoir Cottece,—The Catalogue for 1860—1, shows 60 students in the Col- 
lege proper, and in all the departments of the institution, 153. The respective 
numbers of Preparatory and Normal students are not given. We observe that 
the couse of Instruction has been extended and enlarged, and the College is 
looked upon, in scholastic circles, we believe, as one ot the soundest in the Wes- 
tern States. A Gymnasium we understand, adds to the attractions offered to 
students. Passing events dictate that military drill might usefully be taught in 
our higher seminaries of learning, We understand that Prof. Pomeroy, of Ap- 
pleton College, has made a beginning in this direction. 


GALESVILLE University.—This Institution is still in its infaney, and has not 
yet reached the work of the College proper. In the Preparatory Department 
are 41 Ladies, and 58 Gentlemen; in the Normal Department are 85 pupils of 
both sexes. A fine stone building has been erected, and a library begun; and 
under Mr. Fallows, as the principal instructor, the institution will advance, and 
we trust be eminently useful to the new and growing part of the State in which 
itis situated. A Freshman class will be formed, we presume, next Term. 


Tur AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION.—The next Annual meeting of this 
body will be held at Brattleboro, Vermont, in August. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL ERROR CoRRECTED.—The last number of the Maine Teacher 
points out a prevalent error in regard to the northern boundary of Maine. It is 
bounded on the north, between the Madawaska and St. Francis Rivers, by New 
Brunswick, and not by Canada East, as usually laid down. 
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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION—INSTITUTES. 


The next Annual Meeting it will be remembered, is to be held at Fond du Lag, 
We learn from the President, Hon, A. J. Craig, that the week fixed upon by the 
Executive Committee, is that embracing the close of July and the beginning of 
August ; also that arrangements are in progress for a full and definite programme 
of exercises, which will be announced next month. 

We have several times heard the desire expressed that more opportunity might 
be given fcr the discussion of practical matters, connected with our educational 
system, and less time devoted to Addresses and Essays. Among the matters 
that seem to demand the consideration of our teachers, are the establishment of 
Normal Schools, aud the perfecting of our scho»l system. 

Ir is in contemplation we believe to have an Institute in connection with the 
exercises of the Association. If this can be done, it will add much to the incerest 
and attendance. 


By the way, Mr, Allen’s notes of the Institutes held the past season not being 
quite ready will appear next month, 

As indicating an advance, we earnestly hope to see a few Institutes of a 
month’s duration called for, next autum. Speak out, teachers, and towns—who 
wishes to attend—what town or towns will furnish good accommod:tions, and 
cheap board? les ege the Normal Regents, through Mr, Allen, and Mr, Chap- 
man, of Milwaukee, the Secretary, on this subject; attend the State Teachers 
Assocation, and stir up an interest there ;—wake up! wake up! teachers, and let 
us ‘forward march !” 


Puonetics.—We have a communication on this subject, which will appear 
next month. We haveseveral other contributions on hand, giving us,—which 
has been an unusual thing, an opportunity for choice,—for the next number.— 
will our friends see to it that the stock in the contributor’s drawer is always kept 
repleuished? Articles sheuld be in hand early inthe month, to have any good 
chance of publication in the forthcoming number, as the compositor begins to 
put matter in type long before we go to press. 


Cutcago Pusiic ScHoots.—The Annual Report shows a thorough and efficient 
organization, and that enlightened supervision which might be expected of Mr. 
Superintendent WELLS. 


CoMMITYEE oN Prize Essay.—Messrs. A. J. Craig, President ot the State 
Teachers’ Association, J. W. Hoyt, Editor of the Wisconsin Farmer, and C, H. 
Allen, Agent of Normal Regents, have consented to act as the Committe. 


New ADVERTISEMENTS'—See New Advertisements, by E. C. & J. Biddle & 
Co,, Philadelphia, and by S. C. Griggs & Co., and Geo. Sherwood, of Chicago. 
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BOOK TABLE. 





(LEVELAND’S COMPENDIUM OF ANCIENT AND MODERN LITERATURE. Phila- 
delphia: E. C & J. BIDDLE. 

This excellent series of books embraces the following compilations: A Compendium of 
Eoglish Literature; a Compendium ot English Literature of the Nineteenth Century: a 
Compendium of American Literature; anda Compendium of Classical Literature. The 
frst answers an admirable purpose, as giving a very discriminating bird’s-eye view of our 
noble English Literature, in a convenient hand-book, and will tempt many a young per- 
son through its pages, who would shrink from the more volun: nous Cyclo; axitia of Cham- 
bers. The second performs a like service for English Literature of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury; while the third presents a very ,ood collection of specimens of our own contributions 
tothe general stock—not as elaborate and extensive as Duycink’s, but more portable, 
and more likely to attract a iarge circle of readers. The last of the series, the “‘assical 
Compendium, is but recently published, and will give to many persons, young and old, we 
think, a taste of and a taste for the better writings of the ancient Greels aud Romans—to 


vhom those classical productions are now quite unknown. 


We can scarcely name four volumes of a more attractive character, that can be added 
tothe miscellaneous part of a family library, or to a teacher’s or student’s choice collec- 
tion of books. An advertisement on a subsequent page, will give further information 
concerning these compilations. Each volume contains biographicl notices of the authors 


quoted. 


ATLANTIC MON: HLY, for June, is called the Wer number. It adopts as its ensign, 
the Stars and Stripes, instead of the former venerable representative of the Elisabeth- 
eanage. The article on the “ Pickens-and-Steaiin’s Rebellion” is capital, except that 
the Times, Tribune, aud Harper’s Weekly, having run out the business of telling the 
Government whut it ought to do, the Month.y takes it up, by announcing what it ought 
tohave done. The Atlanticis very able in its sphere, but on the whole we think the 
people are pretty well satisfied to let those in authority discharge their duties, without 
advice from an outside cabinet. 

“Agnes of Sorento,’ Mra. Stowe’s new Tale, seems to be mellowed by the Italian skies 
under which it was written, and promises to bring out all the writer’s descriptive and 
analytic powers. The story commenced in the May number, ro that now is a goodjtime to 
subscribe. We canuot send the Jvurnal and At/antic hereafter for less than $3, as ve 


not only have to pay postage, but exchange, 


NARPER’S for June has not yet reached us, but itis unlike all its predecessors, if it 
isnot an instructive and entertaining visitor. The June number completes a volume.— 
The publishers send it to Teachers, for $2. We will send it with the Journal, for $5, pay- 


ing postage and exchange. 


ARTHUR’S. is always promptly on our table. We can only reiterate, that those who 
Want a family magazine, of a wholesome elevating character, and fiction thxt is not a 
poor mixture of the Ann Radcliff and Bulwer schools,—like some we hive,—but natural 
and instructive, will find what they wishin “ Arthur’s Home Magazine,” $2 a year. With 
the Journal, $2,50. 
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1 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Published April 1st, 
CLEVELAND ’S 


Compendium of Classical Literature, 


One large 12mo. vol., pp. 622. Price, by mail, post-paid, $1 75. 





B.C. & J. BIDDLE & CO., 
No. 508 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
ACOMPENDIUM OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE; comprising choice ex- 


extracts, translated from the best Greek and Roman writers, with biographical sketches, 
accounts of their works, and notes directing to the best editions and translations. 
Part I.—From Homer to Longinus.—Parr II.—From Plautus to Boethius. 
By C#ar Les D. CLEVELAND, formerly Prof. of the Latin and Greek languages in Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle, Pa., and of the Latin language and literature in the N, Y. University. 
This volume completes the author’s Series of Compendiums of Ancient and Modern 
literature, which now comprises the following works, all arranged upon the same plan, 
and uniform in size and in style of binding :— 
|, ACompendium of English Liter Legg from the 14th to the close of the 18th Centu- 
ty. Twenty-seventh thousand. Pp. 7 
2, English Lit rature of the Nir senbaw — ig 778 
3, A Compendium of American Literature. Pp. 78 
4A Compendium of Ciassical Literature. Pp. 683. 
#~ The Publishers will forward by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United States 
tither of the above books, on the receipt of $1,75 ; and to teachers, for evamination with 
iview to use by their classes, on receipt of one-half that price. 
The following opinions of the several volumes of the series, heretofore published, 
hirly represent the character of a large number in the possession of the publishers :— 


OF (Neon Ss 
OF THE “COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISIL |OF THE «ENGLISH LITERATURE OF 


LITERATURE.” | THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.” 
From Rt. Rev. Alonzo Potter, D. D. From “The Evangelical Review,” | being 
“Ilaving, some years since, meditated a ewritten by Prof. Sto ver, of Marshall Col- 


dmilar undertaking, I can appreciate, in a | lege. | 
measure, the difficulties with which you « We are confident that any one who ex- 
were called to contend, and the skill with |amines it will be pleased with it, and will 
shich you have surmounted them. The scl- | unite with us in the opinion that the Editor 
ections seem to me to be made with much has rendered great service by the publica- 
taste and judgment, and I cannot but re-|tion. It is not only an excellent text-book 
gard this volume as a very valuable addi- for the higher classes in schoo!s and the 
tin to our school Literature. The interest junior classes in colleges, but it is an inter- 
with which a young kinswoman, in whose esting work for p ivate reading, and exceed- 
hands I have placed it, is studying it, ie an ingly useful for reference. The biographi- 
earnest of the reception which it must meet cal sketches are discriminating and beauti- 
inthe more advanced classes of our higher fully written ¢ the selections are judicious, 
schools for both sexes.”’ and eminently fitted to introduce the stu- 
From George B. Emerson, Exq. dent to the most finished compositions in 


» F j 9 ” 
“It is just the thing I have been wishing to the English language 


xe; and I thank you forit Ihave ex-|QOF THE “COMPENDIUM OF AMERICAN 
amined it with great care, and have found it LITERATURE.” 


bett ited t any other volume I have 
ee ae cae ; From W. H. Wells. Supt. of Public Se ag 


seen, to be a text-book in the study of the rg :s Aap -eoatircee 
history of English Literature. Insizeitis, ©@f Ccago, and jormerty Lrincipa 
* Mass. State Norm: 1 S:hool at We “ited. 


of a right medium, not being of a hopeless 
length, but yet long enough to make adeep «I have examined Cleveland’s Compendi- 
impression, and to give a fair view of the um of American Literature, and find it pe- 
Witings of the more prominent of the Evg- culiarly adapted to the use for which it is 
lish writers in prose and verse. The bio- intended, as a class-book in the higher 
graphical notices are judicious, and the ex- | grades of school. 
tracts are made with taste and discrimina- “During my connection with the State 
tion, and present most attractive specimens Normal School at Westfield, Mass., I made 
of the treasures of our incomparable Eng- | constant use of Cleveland’s Compendiums 
lish language. of English Literature in that institution.— 
“T have adopted it inmyschool,and have The classes were always greatly interested 
found it so useful and interesting that I in these volumes, and most of the mem- 
hope it will obtain the circulation which it bers provided themselves with copies on 
80 richly deserves.”’ , leaving the school.” 











2 ADVERTISEMENTS: 


SANDERS’ NEW SERIES. 
REVISED, IMPROVED, & NEWLY ILLUSTRATED, 


« ALPHABET CARDS, Ginaset, $ 30 IX. NEW SECOND READER, . . $ 230 
» PRIMARY SCHOOL CHARTS, 3 X. NEW THIRD READER, ... 4 
on 4 cards, 150) XI. NEW FOURTH READER, . . . 66 

3, XII. NEW FIFTH READER, ... % 

5 XIII. HIGH SCHOOL READER, . . . & 
) XIV. YUUNG LADIES’ READER, . . 8 
2 
) 








ee 


I 


5 
Ill. PRIMARY SPELLING BOOK, 1: 
IV. NEW SPELLER & DEFINER, 1 

V. ANALYsIS OF ENGLISIL WORDS,  5¢ 
VI. PICPORTAL PRIMER, (bound), 1: 
VIT. GERMAN & ENGLISH PRIMER, 2¢ 
VIII. NEW FIRST READER, . . 16 


| XV. SCHOOL SPEAKER, . . . 10 
XVI. ELOCUTIONARY CHART, 3 00 


Although greatly improved, the paging of the reading matter remains unaltered, so 
they can be used in same classes with previous editions: and the slight advance in price 
of several of the early volumes, leaves them still 20 PER CENT LOWER IN PRICE, than 
other reading books ot similar style. 

In order to keep pace with the progress of the arts, andthe increasing demand for more 
elegance and taste in the manufacture of school-books, we have newly electrotyped and 
added new and elegant cuts to the PictokiaL PRimer, the First, SECOND, and Tui 

LEADERS, and have improved the quality of the paper, ma king them on the whole equal 
to the dest, and better than most of the Reading Books in market. In addition to this, the 
Author has made a thorough revision of the books, adding definitions to each spe iling 
lesson in the Second, Third, and Fourth Readers, and ina portion of the First, thus 
making these books more attractive and useful than ever before. 

The Firrad READER has been newly electrotyped and twenty-eight pages of new matter 
added, embracing selections from the pens of BANcRort, Hitcucock, BETHUNE, Bryayt, 
BayarbD TAYLor, DR. KANE, Professors MITCHELL, ILOLMEs, Mrs. HALE, Mrs Howitt, ete. 


Although Sanders’ Readers are now beautifully illustrated, and improved in their ex- 
terior, it is not as mere picture books that they claim and retain their high position, nor 
do they attempt the vainly repeated plan of teaching the physical sciences in Reading 
Lessons ; itis the plan and system long known and appreciated as peculiar to Mr. San- 
ders, which has caused, at once, their unexampled success, and the crowd of feeble imi- 
tations which have risen and fallen, and will still continue to rise and fall. 





Our DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE CoNnTAINS SOME 


Twenty-Five Octavo Pages of strong Testimonials from the State Superintendents, 
Pri ‘ncipals of Normal Se ‘hoools, State Boards of Educotion, Presidents and Pro 
fessors of Colleges, and hundreds of experienced und successful Teachers, 


As well as commendatory reviews from the religious and literary press. Referring to 
the previous Numbers of our Circular, and our Catalogue for the above, we now offera 
few current notices which being just written, and since the appearance of rival books, 
will show that up to the present time, Sanders keeps the field. 

In the ACADEMIES of the STaTE OF NEW York, the last REGENTS’ REPORT OF JANU- 
ARY 1861 states them to be in about 100 out of the 184 teaching Reading. 

The Hon. V. \'. Rice. lute State Superintendent of Schools, New York. said, after ex- 
amination of the various Reading Books used in the State, that he ‘ became convinced 
of the real excellence of SANDERS’ SERIES as being eminently progressive, and judi- 
ciously graduated to the capacities of the different classes of pupils. That they are ofa 
high order of literary merit, and unexceptionable in their moral mfluences, seems to be 
the unanimous opinion of our ablest educators throughout the Union who have examined 
them.” 

That they are still so regarded, notwithstanding recent attempts to rival them, will be 
seen by the following 


RECHNT NOTICES: 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION.—sUPERINTENDENT’S OFFICE, 


New York, February 25th, 1861. 
I take pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of a complete sect of your New and beau- 
tiful edition of Sanders’ School Readers for the use of this department. These works 
are stil in use in most of our Public Schools, and continue to give general satisfaction to 
Teachers, School Officers, and Pupils. 
8.8. RANDALL, City Superintendent. 


EASTON, PENN., Feb. 27, 1861. 


The exhibition of raste in the selections, as wellas in the arrangement, the artistic | 


display in the execution, and more than all the adi ption to the necessi tes of the school- 
room, render this Series of Readers equal, if not super or to uny other series now extanh 
WM. W. COTTINGHAM, Sup’t. Pub. Schools. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 3 





NEw BRITAIN, Conn., March Sth, 1861. 
Ihave examined with much satisfaction your new edition of Sanders’ School Read- 
ers,” which you had the kindness to send me. In the selection and rrangemont of mat- 
ter, the author has manifested much good taste and judgment. The rules, explanations 
and directions are all that can be desired for teachers and pupils, while the beautiful and 
clear type, and substantial binding. in which the several books appear, tend to make 
them worthy of a high rank among the very best reading books now before the public. 
We cheerfully commend them to teachers and schools committees, as admirably adapted 
to the wants of our schools. CHAS. NORTILEND, 
(Ed. Connecticut School Journal.) 


February 22, 1861. 








Prof. C. W. SANDERS, 

My dear Sir :—I have recently seen your newly revised Series of Readers, I congratulate 
you on your evident determination to keep ahead. The paper, pré t, and punctuation 
are excellent, Of the matte, I need say nothing, asit isthe same which made tlie old Series 
before revisiou the first choice of teachers. The zeal of the author and publishers in 
issuing this revised edition will doubtless be rewarded as it deserves —O sé sic omnes! 

JOHN B. THOMPSON, 
(Late State Agent of Pub. Schools, New Jersey.) 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY.—DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
NorMAL ScnooL, Trenton, March 4th, 1861. 

Sanders’ Analysis is now used in this Institution to the exciusion of all others. We 
have given it thorough trial and believe it to be the best treatise of the kind now in use, 
and can confidently commend it to teachers as eminently worthy of their favor and pat- 
ronage. WM. F. PHELPS, 

(Principal State Normal School.) 


Sanders’ Readers New Series. Notwithstanding the multiplication of text-books, 
and bold assertions about the march of improvement, sanders’ Readers—the most popu- 
Jar and widely used Series in this country—still maintain their su eriority—the sales, we 
understand, amouuting to nearly a miliion per annum. It is much to say of a text-book 
that itis morclly unererptionable. We can safely say of Sanders’ hooks that the influ- 
ence they exert on the youthful mind is positive, salutary and permanent. ‘The style, 
though varied aud lively, is always chaste and pure, and a valuable moral flows naturally 
from each pleasant narrative. We observe the well-known publishers have spared no 
pains, by electrotyping the present volumes, substituting beautiful enzravings in the 
first style of the art for the old cuts, and printing on very superior paper, to keep fully 
ahead of all competition. 











NEW YORK EXAMINER, March 7, 1861. 

We have also nurrerous commendatory reviews of the best Educational, Literary, and 
Religious Journals in the United States, including 
EIGHTEEN STATE EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS, «and One 

Hundred and Thirty other Journals, 

Sanders’ Series is OFFICIALLY APOPTED in the Public Schools of NEW YORK, PHIL- 
ADELPHILA,AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNSIN THE UNION, where it is generally the 
leading sezies and is giving great satisfaction. 

WE ARE ALSO NOW PUBLISHING 


SANDERS & MESS’ GERMAN & ENGLISH SERIES. 


SANDERS & MESS’ SPELLER AND FIRsT GERMAN READER, 56 pages, 

To learn to read and write German. 12% cts. 

SANDERS AND MESS’ SECOND GERMAN READER, 180 pages. (In 

Press.) To learn to read German, and to translate into English. 

The above series has been prepared by a Native German Teacher, of long experience, 
both in Germany and America, a-sisted by CU. W. Sanders, author of Sanders’ Series, 
Readers, etc. 

SANDERS AND MESS’ PHONETIC SPELLER, AND THIRD READER, 72 
pages. To learn to read and write English. 

SANDERS AND MESS’ SECOND READER. (In Press.) 180 pages. To 
leara to read and write, and to translate into German. 

Two editions of the Speller and First German Reader, have already been sold. It has 
received the highest commendations of many German educators. 

&& Single copies of any of above which are used in classes sent on receipt_of two 
thirds price to Teachers tor examination with a view to introduction. Liberal 
terms for first supplies, and for exchanges. 


IVI:ON, PHINNEY & Co., S C. GRIGGS & Co,, 
New York. Chicago. 











SUPERIOR EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS, 


RAYS ARITHMETICS AND ALGEBRAS 


SIMPLE, COMPREHENSIVE, PRACTICAL, THOROUGH. 





Primary Arithmetic.—Ray’s Arithmetic, First Bod 
short and simple Mental Lessons, and Tables—Addition, Subtraction, Multipli: 
tion, and Division ; for little learners. 


Intellectual Arithmetic.—Ray’s Arithmetic, Secon 
Book, by Induction and Analysis; a thorough course of mental exercises; t 
most complete and interesting Intellectual Arithmetic extant. 


Practical Arithmetic.—Ray’s Arithmetic, Third Book 
for Common Schools and Academies. <A full and complete treatise on thei 
ductive and analytic methods of instruction. 


Key to Practical Arithmetic.—This volume contain 
solutions and explanations of problems; also an Appendix, embracing a ley 
amount and variety of Test Examples for the slate and black-board. 


Ray’s New Higher Arithmetic—The principles ¢ 
Arithmetic, analyzed and practically applied ; for advanced classes, and i 
business men. A very superior work. 


Key to Ray’s Higher Arithmetic—A small, nev 
volume, containing full and lucid solutions to all the more difficult examples 4 
that work. 


Elementary Algebra.—Ray’s Algebra, First Book 
for Common Schools and Academies: a simple, thorough, and progressive ¢: 
mentary treatise. 


Higher Algebra.—Ray’s Algebra, Second Book; fu 
advanced students in High Schools and Academies, and for Colleges: a lugi! 
progressive, and comprehensive work. 


Key to Ray’s Algebra, First and Second Books 


containing statements and solutions of questions; also an Appendix, embraeiu! 
Indeterminate and Diophantine Analysis, Scales of Notation, &e. 


Each Look of the Arithmeticas Course. as well as the Algebrai 
is complete in itself, and is sola separate. 

BaF Single specimen copies of any of the above-named hooks sent to Teacner 
and School Officers—not now acquainted with them—for examination with a viet 
to their adoption, at one-half retail price. 


xx Teachers and School Officers desirous of introducing these works are t 
spectfully invited to correspond with the publishers, 


W. B. Smith & Co., Cincinnati, 0, 
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ROLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
MORE THAN 2,000,000 COPIES SOLD 


LAST YEAR. 
McGUFFEY'S PRIMARY SCHOOL CHARTS, -------.6 No's. 
WoGUFFEY'S ECLECTIC SPELLER, -----.-+-+--+++- 1 Book. 
McGUFFEY’S NEW ECLECTIC READERS,------.--. 7 Books. 
MoGUFFEY’S NEW ECLECTIC SPEAKERS, ----....2 Books. 
RAY'S SERIES OF ARITHMETIOCS,----------.--..-.4 Books. 
RAY’S SERIES OF ALGEBRAS,---------+-+-++++++---2 Books. 
PINNEO'S SERIES OF GRAMMARS,..-.-.-......++.3 Books. 
THE YOUNG SINGER, ------+-eeee cece cece eeeeeeees 2 Books. 
KIDD’S ELOCUTION, «+--+ +--+ eeeee cece eeee cence scene 1 Book. 


TuEsE Scnoon Books possess the highest merit, are more widely 
introduced than any other series published, and have received the cord- 
ial indorsement of the most intelligent and successful teachers through- 
out the Union. 


McGUFFEYS NEW ECLECTIC READERS 





iq Have been prepared with extreme care, not only with reference to their seleo- 


tions, but to the arrangement and adaptation of the exercises to the wants of 
every grade of learners. 


DISTINGUISHING EXCELLENCES OF McGUFFEY’S NEW READERS. 


. The admirably graded progression of each book, and of the entire Series, 
. Rigid uniformity in orthography, pronunciation, and syllabication. 

The judicious selection of words for spelling and defining exercises, 

The carefully arranged exercises in articulation, inflection, emphasis, ete. 
Appropriate suggestions to teachers throughout the entire Series. 

The chaste and elevated moral and religious tone of the lessons. 

. The clear and beautiful typography, and substantial style of binding. 

. The Low Rares at which they sell as compared with other Readers. 


COPISP crm coho es 


In the Primary Readers, which are beautifully illustrated, Articulation is 


‘| taught by numerous and copious exercises, Spelling Lessons introduced, con- 


taining the more difficult words found in the Reading Lesson3, and questions 


_| added calculated to direct the mind of the pupil to the facts and ideas of the 
} exercises read. 


In the Advanced Readers, Articulation and Pronunciation are treated of, 


} select exercises in spelling and defining are continued, and the principles of 


Elocution are explained and illustrated. The selections are choice and excel- 
lent, the result of careful and laborious research among the standard classic 
authors of our language. 





*% SincLE Specimen Copics of any of the above books will be fur- 
nished to Teachers and School Officers, for examination with a view to 
introduction, at one-half retail price. 

B@> Teachers and School Officers desirous of introducing the Eclectic Series, 
are invited to correspond with 


) 
W. B. SMITH & CO., PusiisuErs, Cincinnati, O. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING MACHINES, 


Lhe great Economizer of Time and Preserver of Health, have won 
the highest Premiums at the Fuir of the 








UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


At the State Fairs of— 


MAINE, VERMONT, CONNECTICUT, 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, 
VIRGINIA, MISSISSIPPI, MISSOURE, 
OLLO, INDIANA, ILLINOIS, 
KENTUCKY, MICHIGAN, WISCONSIN, 
And at the Fairs of the CALIFURNIA, 


American fnstitute, New York ; Mechanics’ Association, Boston 5 y Franklin Tustitute, 
Philadelphia; Mechanics’ Institute, DBaltinore ; Keatu y Institute, Louisville : 
Metrepolitan Mechanics’ Institute, Washington; Mechanics’ Association, Cine innati; 
Mechanics’ Lustitute, Chicago; Mechanies’ Association, St. Louis; Mechanics’ Ine 
stitute, San L'vaucisco. And ut hundreds of Conuty Fairs. 






The Lock Stich made by this Machine is the only stich that cannot be ravelled, and 
that presents tue sane appearance each side of the seam. It is made with two threads, 
one upon each side of the fabric, andiuteriocked im the ceutre of it. 





o——— 
ECONOMY OF SEWING MACHINES - 


The Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine Company has prepared tables, showing by actual 
experiment of four diff-rent workers, the time required to stich each part of a garment 
by hand, and with their Sewing achine. The superiority of the work done by the ma. 
chine, and the healthtulness of the employment, are advantages oe as great as the 
saving of time. Subjvined is a summary of several of the tables 


BY MACHINE. BY HAND. 



































ARTICLES. 
HOURS. | MIN’S. | HOURS. | MIN’S. 
Gentlemen’s Shirts ...... piwiecka nbs sieeee siesercdanl we 16 14 26 
BRED OKO OBR ca:s:n:4.050:8is(0 (seit re ekeinee ns 2 38 16 35 
POEUN WRUM 00 aiss sic vianeie biare iota ibaa a esleee a Hewes 14 t 19 
DOW VERS i 6isstace cine venenersnscs Ginlavie sy aievaienee's 48 5 14 
Cloth: Pants. <.0:0 0000005. , 61 5 10 
Summer Pants... .....000000% 3s 2 50 
Silk Dress..... = etre 13 10 22 
Merino Dress........... Pepe 4 8 27 
CO WOR inas canines core eeneccsecree’ 57 6 37 
DROUIRG . va scse sneer ecs sncncecsons 1 10 3 
Moreen Skirt...... eaaeacees 8 || 67 28 
Muslin Skirt.... vee 30 6 1 
Night Dress......... 7 | #10 2 
Drawers ....... 25 5 6 
Silk Apron.. 15 4 16 
Plain Ap ron. 9 li 1 26 


Seams of any considerable length are stitched ordinarily, at the rate of a yard a minute. 
BS SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. G. R CHITTENDEN, General Agent, 
167 and 169 Lake Street, Chicago. 


DAVIS & HILL, Agents, Madison, Wis. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 7 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & COV. 
SCHOOL PIANOS, 
Qne Hundred and Twenty-Five Dollars, 





TEKGUSOUMLE, 





ROSEWOOD COTTASE PIANOS, $190, 


Having rebuilt our factory, much improved, and saved our OLD DRY STOCK OF LUM- 
BER, we are again manufacturing our Superior Piano Fortes, all styles and sizes. 


r= SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS! ££ 


Our regular styles of Piano Fortes, 6! fy 63, 7and 75 Octave, we continue to make 
with all the late improvements, at from $ 200 to $500, according to size ané finish, Large 
discounts to cash buyers. 

Mlustrated Price Lists and Circulars Furnished on Application. 


All our Piano Portes have our great Improvement, the 


PATENT INSULATED IRON RIM & FRAME, 


Making them the Best and mist Durable in the World. 


These Pianos are being adopted in all the Seminaries and Schoolsin the country, being 
found far more durable, and keeping in tune longer than any Pianos made in the old way, 
with wooden cases. 


IT>SEND FOR CIRCULARS! 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO., 


Manufacturers, ALBANY, N. Y. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 





Get the Best. Get The Best, 





NEW PICTORIAL EDITION.. 
A National Standard and National Testimony. 


Among the institutions over which the Government of the United States does uot as- 
sume to exercise control, but leaves to every State, community, and individual, todo that 
which see: eth unto each best, is ENGLIsd LexIcograpuy. Yet the people, having, with 
great unanimity, selected their STANDARD in this particular, the high functionaries of 
government, and those having the guidance in social, educational and literary affairs at 
Washington, cordially reflect the sentiments of the constituency. Thus— 

1. A majori‘y of all the Senators of the United Stutes, attaching their respective per- 
sonal signatures, dur.ng the present year, say :—* We deem its authority conclusive in 
regard to the meaning of words, while in Etymology and Orthvepy it leaves nothing to be 
desired, and in Orthograyhy it represeots BETTER THAN ANY OTHER DICTIONARY the progress 
of our noble language toward analogy aud simplicity, as illustrated in the best modern 
usage. 

2. In like manner a majority of all the members of the U. S. House of Representa. 
tives, over their individual signatures, say, 





Washington, April 12, 1860. 
We regard Webster’s Unabridged Quart» Dictionary as eminently deserving the high 
reputation it has won for itself as the GREAT NATIONAL STANDARD, and as UNRIVALED in all 
those excellences which go to make up the leading and desirable features of a perfect 
Dictionary. It has received a world-wide reputation as being the best Dictionary in the 
English Language. It gr atly excels other works of the kind in its Etymologics and Defi. 
nitions, and better represents the Orthographical improvements of our noble language in 
its tendencies to coatorm to the laws ot analogy, while in matters of orthoepy or prouun- 
ciation it is quite satisfactory, 
3. The published Debates of Congress follow Webster’s system :— 
* Washington, April, 1560, 
“The Congressional Globe, in publishing the Debates of Congress, follows Webster's 
system of Orthography.” JoHNn B, HASKIN, M. C. 
4. The National Superintendent of Public Printing, Ion. Joan HEART, says, In many 
respects it is superior to all others. In its definitions and derivations it stands unrivaled. 
It approaches us nearly as practicable a perfect Repertory of the English Language. 
JOUN HEART, Superintendent.” 
5. ‘¢It isin more constant requis‘tion and use by members of Congress tian any and 
all other Dictionaries,” says the Librarian of the U. 8. House R ps., May 28, 1860. “I 
refer to it on all occasions, with more satisfaction than to any other dictionary in the 
Library of Cox » Where there is an extensive collection,” says the Librarian of Con- 
gressional Libr in April last. ‘ScPERIOR IN ALL RESPECTS t) any work of the kind,’’ 
says VICE PRESIDENT BRECKINRIDGE. “Superior in many respects to any similar 
work in existence,” says SENALOR DOUGLAS. “No Dictionary stands higher as an 
authority in this office, and the system of Orthography therein presented is no doubt that 
of the best usage of our language. Has been purchased for all the Committee Rooms of 
both Houses,’ says COL. FORNEY, Clerk Ifouse of Representatives, April 10, 1850. 
6. All the prominent Zeachersof the excellent liicrary instisutions of Washington tes- 
tify : : Washington City, April 20, 1860. 
The undersigned, desirous of expressing their views of * Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary,” give as the result of many years’ experience and observation as teachers, the 
following opinions : 
1st. Webster’s Lexicographical Works have been the pioneers of the English lan- 
guage in the United States for more than half a century. 
2d. The improvements which he has introduced, with scarcely an exception, have been 
acknowledged wherever the English language is known. 
3d. ‘Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary” is received as supreme authority for the origin, 
spelling, pronunciation, meaning and use of words by seven-eights of the people of the 
United Srates. 
4th. The ‘New Illustrated Edition”? gives assurance that ‘ Webster’s Dictionary ”’ 
will continue to be the standard. SILAS L. LOOMIS, A. M., M. D. Prin. Western Acad’y. 
And other leading Teachers. 
In one Volume of 1750 pages. Price 36,50. Sold by all booksellers. 
G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 
uae“ The eighty pages of Illustrations, comparable in fineness to those of bank 
notes, are worth the price of the book.’’—Ch. Jerald. 
“GET THE BEST.” GET THE HANDSOMEST. 
GET THE CHEAPEST. GET WEBSTER. 
{= Specimen pamphlets of the new features sent by mail on application. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 9 


HINTS to COMMON SCHOCL TEACHERS 


PARENTS AND PUPILS. 
OR GLEANINGS FROM SCHOOL LIFE EXPERIENCE, 
[REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION. } 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, A. M., 
PRINCIPAL OF NORTH GRANVILLE LADIES’ SEMINARY. 





The subjects treated are :— 


“IMPORTANCE OF THE TEACHER’S WORK ; ”? “ Scnoon INstRuction; ” 

661s NECESSARY QUALIFICATIONS ; ”? *‘STuDY AND RECITATION ; 

6 ScH00L GOVERNMENT ;”? §* CONCLUDING REMARKS TO TEACHERS,” 
6 ScHoon DISCIPLINE ; 7 | **OuR ComMoN Seuools ; ”’ 


‘To PARENTS AND PUPILS.”’ 

Many valuable books on Educational subjects, do not accomplish their object, for the 
simple reason that they are too large and too expensive to be owned and read by those 
who most need them, The little volume here advertised will not merit this objection.— 
It contains only 144 pages ; yet it treats upon all the most important subjects connected 
with school duties. Though twice as Jarge as the first edition it will cost only 38 cents 
per single copy. On the receipt of TWELVE THREE CENT STAMPs, the AUTHOR will forward 
to any address by mail, a copy of the above work, Orders solicited from Teachers and 
the Trade. Address, at WEST BRATTLEBORO, Vermont. 

—— -—————- — es 


TESTIMONIALS: 

Very much pleased with the good sense and tact with which the somewhat difficult top- 
ics are treated. Ilave had the book with me at several of the Institutes during the past 
year, and have recommended it to teachers, as abounding in useful practical suggestions, 
—J S. ADAMS, Sec. Vt. Board of Education. 

Attractive in style, rich and poetical in illustration ; eminently practical, perspicuous 
and suggestive-—J. C. WESTON, M. D., one of the Exec. School Com. Bangor, Me. 

The chapter on study and recitation is one of great interest to me, treating as it does, 
of some things not often touched upon; will supply an important place in the Common 
School Teacher’s wants.--Prof. GEO. W. GARDNER, Co. School Com., in N. If. 

Really refreshing to get a little book from a man who has something to say and dares 
say it and stop. There is a touch of the heroic and an added smack of classical antiquity 
in it that g eatly prepossesses one. I have introduced the book to my teachers class ; it 
evidently pleases them, and [I shall be much disappointed if it does not profit them 
equally,—E. CONANT. Principal of Normal Institute, Royalton, Vt. 

IT shall take great pleasure in commending it to the attention of persons connected with 
the instruction or supervision of schools, confident that I shall thus promote the interests 
of sound Christian education.—J. D. PHILBRICK, Supt. Boston Public Schools, 

We do not remember to have ever been more tavorably impressed by the persual of a 
book, than we were by reading this small, and yet great work ; most valuable to teach- 
ers, parents and pupils—MASS TEACHER, 

Just what the inexperienced teacher needs,to forewarn him of danger and prepare him to 
encounter successfully the trials of the school room.—LEONARD TENNEY, Late School 
Commissioner in New Hampshire. 

Ot great practical value both to parents and teachers. Experience of one who has 
been eminently useful and successful as an instructor.—Prof. SANBORN, late of Dart- 
mouth College. 

More real, practical, suggestive thought, than I have ever seen in print, in the same 
space. I wish every, teacher in the Union could have it.—A. PARISI, Principal of sigh 
School, Springfield. 

A most excellent work, far exceeding anything of the kind which I have seen, Cheap, 
suggestive and practical, aud hence very valuable for every teacher, school committee 
and parent in the nation,—BENJ. GREENLEAF, Late Principal ot the Bradford, (Mass.) 
Academy, and Author of a popular series of Mathematical works. 

We have never seen the subject so graphically and comprehensively presented, as in 
this small work.— ‘roy Daily Times. 

No teacher, especially no young teacher, should fail to read, or rather, study it. Pa- 
rents will find the chapter ** Our Common Schools” worth more than the price of the 
yolume.—Vt. School Journal. 

The author has learned from experience of a long and successful school-life, and the 
gleanings of his grapes are better than the vintage of some book-makers and lecturers,— 


N. H. School Journal. 
G. A. TUTTLE & Co., Rutland, Vt. 
BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE, Boston, Mass, 
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ON A UNIFORM SCALE. 


Sent by mail, postage prepaid by the Publishers to any part of the 
Country, on receipt of the price. 





THE INDEPENDENT SERIES OF 


Outline, Descriptive and Physical Maps, 
BY GEORGE SCHROETER, 
CHARTOGRAPHER OF THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 





The following are among the valuabie characteristics of the Independent Series : 

1. They are large. ‘The execution is bold, distinct, aud performed with artistic care 
and skill The Mountain and River Systems are clearly defined. All the great leading 
facts of Physical, and Descriptive Geography are presented in a form to strike the eye and 
impress the mind of the student, 

2. They ere all constructea on a uniform scale, The pupil is thus taught the rclative 
gizes not only of the continental masses, but of all the subordinate divisions, both land 
and water. 

3. The coloring, too often neglected, has been carefully arranged and tastefully exe» 
cuted. so that the outlines are most graphically preseuted, : 

4. The maps may be used in connection with any of the numerous text-books pub- 
lished, as they are not dependent upon any pur ticular system 

5. Judiciously selected and carezully executed profiles on a uniform sale, with the 
mups, illustrating still more fully the physical features of the earth, accompany each 
number of the large series. It is confidently believed that these profiles aloue are worth 
the entire price of the entire series, 

There are two series. ‘Lhe large consists of the following maps, averaging about thirty 
six square feet each, with a Key tor Teachers’ use: : : 











1 Map of North Ametica,............$2,50 1 Map of United States,......... +2» 94,00 
1 do Europe, ........ ‘ . do South America,............ 2,50 
1 do ASiA,.....00e. padunicnsswesae eee 1 do Eastern Hemisphere,....... 3,00 
1 do AlTica,...... +. 2,50 1 do Western Iemisphere,...... 3.00 


For a Complete set, on cloth, $22. For a complete set handsomely mount d on rollers $30. 
PROFILES TO ACCOMPANY ASOVE IF REQUIRED. 
1 Profiles of above, running E & West,$1,25 1 Profiles of aboce, running E. and W.,$2,00 
1 do North aud South,..........+.. 1,00 1 Profiles of above, running North and d 
1 do of above E. W.N. & 8. 1 sheet 1,25 BORO. 35 saisesacies oss sinwnenenpanecies SOO 
1 do do do do 2,001 do do East and West, North 
ai do do do 1,50 and South, one sheet,......... eooee 1,25 


_ 


For a complete set of profiles on cloth $11. Do, do, handsomely mounted on rollers, $6. 


A smaller set is also published, averaging nine square feet each, and consists of the fol- 
lowiny, with a Key for Teachers’ use: 


1 Map of North America,...... osceed geo 1 Map of Central Europe,...... 0000 $1.25 
1 do Europe, ..cccessces Ssesisaae: Eee 1 do Eastern Hemisphere,....... 1295 
PR Mp wcspkonneonietcaxs ee ee ae. ee aE < ~ 
_ See - 125 1 do Illustrations of Math mati- ’ 
1 do United States,.. .......+6. 1,00 cal Geographby,........... 1,00 
1 do South America,............ 1,25 


Foracomplete set on cloth, $10. Any of the Maps or Profiles in either of the above 
series will be sold singly, at above prices. 


SLATE MAP DRAWING CARDS, 
CONSISTING OF SIXTEEN MAPS, - S .- ° PRICE 81,50. 


These cards can be drawn upon witha slate, soap-stone, or chalk pencil, and cleansed 
with aclean, damp sponge, when the card will be left in its original state, and ready for 
use again.‘ With proper care they can be redruwn on over FIVE WUNDRUED TIMES. 

On one side of each card will be found the coast lines, and on the opposite side, the 
rivers of the same portion of the earth. 

These maps can be used with great advantages to teach physical as well as descriptive 
geography ; colored crayons being used for distinguishing the various soils, products, ete, 

These Maps and Cards are worthy the attention of Teachers. 

har SAMPLE COPIES FORWARDED FOR EXAMINATION. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER, Publisher, 124 Grand St, N. Y. 
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